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ABSTRACT 

Three environmental elements — messages, events, and 
perceived consequences of choices — cause varying amounts of stress on 
an individual and affect his capacity to deal with his environment. 
There is a nonmonotonic relationship between environmental pressures 
(^'event press") and persuasibiiity in that the number and importance 
of stressing events that a person experiences affects his cognitive 
capacities to process and accept new ideas. People who have 
experienced low amounts of "event press" tend to have cognitive 
inertia and are less prepared to respond to persuasive communication 
than those who have learned to function at higher cognitive 
capacities. However, those who have experienced very high amounts of 
"event press" are not able to process persuasive communication 
because of exhaustion of their cognitive capacities. The development 
of an "Environmental Stability Scale" to provide an estimate for the 
amount of adjustment to "event press" required for balanced 
information processing and a pilot experiment to test the effects of 
a persuasive message on subjects of high, moderate, or low "event 
press" show promise in understanding these phenomena. (Research data 
are included.) (RN) 
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ABSTRACT 



This study suggests a theory concerned with the impact of 
environmental stimulation on an individual's response to 
persuasive comuiunication. This '^Strain Toward Stability'' 
theory postulates a nonmonotonic relationship between en- 
vironmental press: and persunsibility • It is maintained 
that the number and power of stressful life events (e.g.i 
divorce/ death of a parents traffic citations) which an 
individual experiences affects his ''finite cognitive 
capacity" to process communication. Those who have ex- 
perienced only small amounts of environmental stimulation 
tend to suffer from cognitive inertia and are not oanlppo/l 
to use their finite cognitive capacity" to pror»ess and 
accept new ideas communicated to them. However^ once the 
individual has learned to use his cognitive capacity he 
tends to see what McGuire calls a "dynamic equilibrium" 
of active involvement without punishing over - or under- 
stimulation. It is expected that persons in this group 
will be more likely to yield to persuasive communication 
than others. Additionally # those individuals who experience 
extreme amounts of environmental stimulation tend to suffer 
from exhaustion of their cognitive capacities (what Toffler 
terms "future shock") and are unable to process additional 
communication let alone yield to it. Thus/ differing re- 
ception-distortion behaviors (dogmatism* ego-involvement/ 
etc.) are manifested by individuals as a consequence of 
their differing tolerances to yield to the belief or behav- 
ioral changes implied in the persuasive communication. 

The research in this study is concerned with the development 
of an "Environmental Stability Scale" appropriate to student 
populations and a preliminary pilot exploration based on one 
set of the theoretic predictions. The pilot experimentation 
provides research information requisite for later formal 
testing of predictions from the theory. The first hypothesi 
of the preliminary pilot experiment addresses the relation*- 
ship between the degree of change in a subject's most accept 
able position produced by a high press message/ and the 
amount of press experienced. The remaining hypotheses 
address primarily the relationshin between the level of 
event press experienced by individuals confronted with a 
high press message* and the degree of reception-distortion 
behaviors as manifested in assimilation-contrast effects • 



PERSUASiniLITY— A RECEPTION-YIELDING PROCCESS: 
A NONMONOTONIC THEORY 
OF IIAN'S RECEPTION DISTORTION BEHAVIORS 
AS A FUNCTION OF ENVIRONMENTAL FLUCTUATIONS 



There must be a balance, not merely between rates 
of change in different sectors [of society], but 
between the pace of environmental change and the 
limited pace of human responce. For future shock 
grows out of the increasing lag between the two 
(Toffler, 1970r p.5) . 

Toffler's notion that extreme fluctuations in an indi- 
vidual's environment may have powerful mental, physical, aiid 
behavioral consequences is an intriguing thought. Though 
Toffler developed his future shock "theory" from a fairly 
speculative perspective, it stimulates serious thought for 
useful new directions in communication research. One new 
direction will be probed here. The focus of this paper is 
conceptual. The purpose of this paper is to suggest a nev; 
theory of responses to persuasive communication. 

We note three environmental elements which press an 
individual's cognitive capacity to deal with perceived re- 
lationships between himself and the many persons, places, 
things and ideas, which flesh out his map of the world. 
Messages, events, and perceived consequences of choices — the 
three crucial environmental elements — introduce varying 
amounts of pressure on the individual which, in turn, results 
in differential amounts of stress upon an individual's cog- 
nitive capacity which, subsequently results in varying utili- 
zations of cognitive coping mechanisms designed to manage 
changing environments . 

For convenience, we refer to the theory developed here 
as "Strain Toward Stability Theory." In essence, it postu- 
lates a broad nonmonotonic relationship between environmental 
press and individual susceptibility to social influence. 
This conceptualization seems particularly relevant to com-- 
munication researchers since it avoids the pitfalls of tra- 
ditional assumptions about homeostasis. Instead of positing 
the view that man seeks a pause or state of inactivity (Heider 
1946; Newcontb, 1953; Festinger, 1957), we hold that man seeks 
a "dynamic equilibrium" (McGuire, 196B) or "steady state" 
(Bertalanf fy , 1968) of stimulation. In other words, man 
seeks an optimal level of environmental stimulation, llhen 
an individual is either deprived or glutted by events, 
messages, and/or perceived consequences of choices, he will 
not be as responsive to social influence as he would be 
if his environment were more stable. When an individual 
finds himself deprived or glutted by his environment, he 
can be expected to utilize various "reception distortion" 
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tecliniques as cognitive cx>ping inedianiGms in an attempt to 
restore cognitive staldlity* 

From a slightly different viev.TX)int, the dynandc equi- 
librium principle underlying this theory night }:e unrlerstood 
test frcm tlie perspective of an individual's interaction 
witli, and orientations to persons, places, tilings, and ideas, 
v/liich flesh out his map of the vjorld. ^'im esqieriencos a 
constant state of envirora?Tental change* TJiroughout his life 
man finds nei; persons, places, tiling?, and ideas, v;)iidi inter- 
act \/itli and nxxJify lus existing notions of reality. Tuch 
clianges result from endless contacts ^rith roessages, events, 
and perdeived consequences of choices « Tlie interaction alters 
Loth private (or "internal orientations") and external (or 
^'social orientations")* C3onstant reorientations are a nec- 
essary expectation since the dynamic equilil^rium principle 
predicts that man neitlier v^aints an environnxsnt uliidi is static 
nor one i/liich is higlily transient. Patlier, man thrives Ijest 
in an environment v.?liich is in a process of malerate gra/tli 
and chcinge. 

Clearly, one of tlie ivost pervasive sources of information 
regarding possible nei; relational orientations among peri^ons, 
places, tilings, and ideas, vrldch conpose environrents is 
persuasive ca\inunicationo Tliougli events and perceived ccm- 
secjuences of dioices are also of conoem, tlie potential stress 
fraa Ids daily exposure to messages uhich pour freely from 
televisions, radios, friends, cind strangers f io central to 
tliis tiieory. 

Since **researdi in speech-coirmunication focuses on tlie 
ways in thidi messages linl< participants during interactions 
(IdJ^aer Barker, 19G9, p* 33)" t'lis theory may 1^ useful to 
ccmnunication researdiers J^ecause it specifies conditions 
\jnder vjhidi messages are capaljle of linking participants 
togetliero The theory deals i.dth the interaction of "message 
press," "event press,"' and. "consernient press," and predicts 
individual reactions to Jr^road strategies of social influence. 

such. Strain Totjard Stability tlieory may contribute to 
the quest for theory in communication o 

In order to facilitate understanding of tJie Strain 
IbT^ard StaJ.ulity theory/, tlie theoretic bases vdll }:)e stated 
first, followed by a report on the developeent of an instaru- 
ment to measure "event press," and finally, tlie resixLts of 
preliminary pilot e>q?eriri:entation v/ill be revia/edo 

TI^EORETIC r7\SP5> 

Developr^ent of tlie Strain Tovard Stability Theory en- 



coTpasses: (1) discussion and definition of key constructs; 

(2) detejoninatJ-on of saxe fundamental assionptions and lirnita- . 

tions of the theory: (3) essential postulates of the 

theory presented; and (4) suggestion of the theory's role 

for stinulating future research and ejqplaining ooninunication 

behavior, " ; 

Disaission and Definitions of Oonstructs 

Three major constructs are essential to understanding 
the theory ^ (1) dynamic equilibrium; (2) environmental press; 
and (3) cognitive copii^ mechanisms o 

1. DYNamC BQUILIBKlIJri 

Dynamic equilibrium refers to a motivational state of 
striving in \*dch the individual interacts vath his enviion- 
ment in an attatpt to avoid punishing over- or under^timola- 
tion« In contrast v;ith hor.ieosta tic theories which concep- 
tualize man as seeking a rest or pause bett'3sen i?}setting stimuli^ the 
dynamic equilibrium construct holds that man 
strives for a mid-range of stiinulations a mid-range quantity 
of variations in the desired relationships held toward 
persons, places, things, and ideas, in the environment « In 
short, tfie organism "strains ta\?ard stability" but does not 
seek inactivity (stasis) or total balance. Instead, the 
organism thrives within a certain stable range of change 
and f luXo This distinction between hmieostasis and dynam.ir' 
equilibrium is essentials hOTieostatic notions argue that 
man strives for a state of congruence and. rest; dynamic 
equilibrium holds that man strives for involvement and attempts 
to manage environmental stimulation- To vieir; the distiction 
another v/ay, if man ever achieved total balance among all 
relations held toward and among persons, places ^ things, 
and ideas, homeostatic theories x^mld predict that the 
individual vrould remain in that balanced state until forced 
out of it. Dynamic equilibrium, on the other hand, TOu3.d 
lead to the prediction that the "balanced" individual would 
go out of his way to upset the balance, rather than remain 
in it. Total balance, it seems frcana the dynamic equilibrium 
construct, is not a state of blissful harmony, but a state of 
boredom. 

Individuals who have not had the opportunity to experience 
much change in their normal environments, tend to suffer fran 
"cognitive inertia" (Eeinard & Crax^ford, 1973b, e^. pp. 28-31) 
and do not respond favorably to even moderate amounts of envix- 
onmental stimulation. Hoi-^ver, donee the individual has learned 
to deal with new information and learned, to appreciate novel 
sturaili, he tends to seek a dynamic equilibrium of activity 
within a stable mid-range. T^hen the individual striving for 
dynamic equilibrium experiences too much stimulation, he tends 
to suffer form exhaustiai of his cognitive capacity and is not 
able to process additdxDnal stimuli (such persons suffer 
"futurie shock") . T^hen overloading ocxnirs, all eiiergy most be 
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expGT3dcd to return tlie level of stiinulc.tion to a staJjle, vet clyn*amic, 
ndd-range. 

Tliough thifs nonroonotoaic vie; of man^g rnessago rGception behavior 
is some.Tliat novel, tl^ere are several tlieoretic supix)rts for such a iKxaol, 
One sucJi position is suggested by IfcGuire? 

There is an optiinal level of influenoea}?ility for adequate 
adaptation to tl)Q human ertviroment. Kence, it is implied 
Ivy an adaptivity approacJi that there v/ill tend to be oom- 
I^xsnsatory mediaiiisms, sudi tliat a chcuracteristic wliich 
tends in scpg v;^s to maJce an individual extremely open 
(or opaque) to influence vail tend in other v;ays to have the 
reverse effect, resulting in a dynanuc enuilil>riui^. Tl^e 
pervasiveness of nonnonotonic relationships tetiToen per- 
sonality and inf luenoeability is one of the results 
C^Guire, 1968, pPo 1139-1140) o 

ilcGuire finds tliat tl^ researdi of T^ppley & Ttoeller (1963) provider, 
ei\piracal support for the pervasive nonrraiotonic relationships hetx\\2en 
personality and influenoeaMlity. In tlie Tvppley-Itoeller study, tlie 
distributions of 30 personality cliaracteristics v/itliin a derived taxoiKimy 
of liigh, moderate, and la7 confonoity types vjere observed and a nonriono- 
tonic relationship bett/een oonforriity and personality on all but five 
of tlie variables v;as foimdo As conclxaded by ncGuire, "Aside from the 
question of v/hy it is so, there is vadesnread empirical evidence that 
personality variables do in fact tend to be nonrnonotoniccilly related to 
inf luenoeability (p. 1147) o" 

Dynamic equililoriurn. patterns also sem to Iiave been notdced by otlier 
social and psychological tlieorists* T^pplebaum, etc alo (1973) f or exanple 
argue Idiat man seeks a strate in vMdi "aooour beliefs, thoughts, attitudes 
Miaviors, and socieil relatdonships are harmonious o They are consistent 
vith each other, fittdLng together vathout stress and resisting iafluence 
frm outside sources (pol59) «" Kilgard and Atlcinson concur thats 

Despite the importance of hameostrasis and tlie stjiiesses 
tliat are iirplied \fi.\en it is upset, the normal life of tlie 
organisra is not one of qtiiescence, but one of action, (Ililgard 
S Atlcinson, 1967, po54)o 

As suggested earlier, the inplications for sudi dynamic equilibrium • 
vie;s lead to a concern ratli man's overall cognitive space o Dynamic 
equilibrium may account for a broad nonmonotonic distribution of man's 
capacity to engage in the attitude change process , Tliis vx3uld Iiold, 
in principle, if it could Ire demonstirated t±at man has a finite cognitive 
capacity and that environniental f luxuatdons sap significant portions 
of i±at capacity. In other vx>rds, if individuals e:qperiencing 
either extianely lit±le or extremely large amounts of press from tlieir 
environments respond negatively to tlie persuader's call for a proposed 
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'^relational change"* and resort to using various cognitive defenno LoiinviorG, 
tlien it v.oulcl Ix) roMonal^lG to ooncludo that tlie general level of 
environmental stimulation is a crucial construct interacting vriLtli 
massacje reception ancl yielding. 

In perspective, dynaniic equilibrium can be seen as a predtxdnant 
condition of liuman activity and communication interaction Lfdiavior. 
A useful aurmary of the Ixrfiavioral significance of dynamic equilibrium 
is provided by rtGuire vdio obsen/ess 

In tlie case of susceptibility to social influence (as 
for many other >x2havioral dimensions, if Me are to 
accept Aristotle's nidtomachean Pthics) th^.^re seems 
to l)e a golden middle range. The person sliould be 
open, but not too open, to outside inf licence if he is to 
tlirive in the natural environment (15C3, p. 1171), 

2, OfViroWlENTMi PRESS 

Environniental Press serves as a mediating factor befc.'een tlie 
individual's cognitive c^)acity and his reception-yielding behaviors - 
Terms such as "cognitive mecJianisms," "role playj^ng," or "rnentcil 
rehearsal," may bo best understood foUaving a d:.scussion of environ- 
li^ental nress. Clinical psycliologists in tJie TOT tradition Murray, 
1943? Ganford, 1943) coined tlie term "environmental press" to indicate 
"an environmental force, a patterned meaningful wtole, vMch affects or 
ifdght affect the subject in a certain manner (Sanford, 1943, p. 127)." 
A riore useful definition of environmental press inclucfes s 

(1) situations he has actually encountered, or (2) situations vliich 
in reveries or dreams he has imagined encounteringr out of 
hope or fear, or (3) the mm^tary situation (nress) of tJis 
exariiiner and the tasJc as he perceives it, and/or (4) situations 
he expects to encounter, vx3uld liJce to encounter, or dreads 
encountering. Doughly the press may i^e interpreted as tlie sulDject'r. 
via J of his vxMTld, tlie impressions he is lilcely to project into 
his interpretations of an e:dsting situation and into his anticipa- 
tions of future situations (TJurray, 1943, p. 14). 

To sharpen these four distinctions somet-^iat opje itdght imagine 
exairples of each form. First, an individual who experiences the receipt 
of a traffic tidcet might find himself readjusting his orientations 
to various persons, places, tilings, and/or idecis.in his environri^nt. 
Ife may create rmj orientations or change existing ones, ' e relight antici- 
pate a quarrel v7ith his vjife, a posl^oned vacation, a gracing disgust 
witli his car, or a need to reconsider purchasing tid^ets to tlie 
policemen's ball, x^dng these cognitive readjustments to a suddenly 
altered environmait requires considerable energy and occupies consideraible 
spape in an individual's total cognitive capacity « Second, the 
press caused by day-dreaming is \i;ell-knoiJn among frustrated educators 
as a factor affecting inforTiation processing and retention. Although it 

* Ug use tlie term "relati.onal change" to ^coppass a oomnunicator's 
atterrpt to alter tlie relationships hetx.^een an individual and the persons, 
places, things, and ideas vMch interact to oortprise Iiis map of the 
vjorld. A communicator may attempt to eLicdt a relational diange by 
trying to diange existing relationships (create dissonance) or ty t3?^ing 
to create neiv relationsliips {inform) . 



is difficult to account for tlTO effects of gucIi activity, ixs qrant 
tliat it lias [X)tontial consGciuences for yioldirifj to j^arnuasive cormuni- 
cation. Third, tlie impact of a r.a-v^ntary si taxation or r:\2ssaqo v/hich 
donands tlie full attention of a nu^jcct is a rvxjor area of interest to 
behavioral scientistn. 'llxa concern of researchers \dtli der<^cind character- 
iaticG, experiix^nter );ias, nnd gcnoralizaldiity- provides a qreat deal 
of infonTiation regcirding tJie irnpact of this fom of press on cxrorinental 
su).^jects. Fourth, tl\Q effects of an expected encounter ^ath. a novel 
situation clearly is a crucial elerent of tJie environrcntal press con- 
:5truct fron tlie perspective of cormunication researchers, r bst ressagen 
v^hich create or change relationships tetx.^n persons, places, tilings, 
and/or ideas, in the individual's envirorarent, can conceived, as a 
neans of cQm[:elling tlie receiver to nn^ntally encounter a r^.^irdinn or 
punisliing situations « For escaiTJle, in experii^ientation on attitude cliancre 
in vjliich an atteript is ij^ade to alter su!..>jects' existing relationships 
to the University' (Oogo/ suggesting to underclassnien tliat, *'Universit\/ 
students Le restricted to upper division students only*'), the researcher 
opts to T:a]:e the subjects nxDntally reliearse tJieir perception of tfie 
rei.^ds and/or punislnnionts inlierent in tJie proiposGd altered 
environ^vents. 

As inentioned earlier, environmental press, v^hatever its source 
Otiessage, event, or perceivaT consequent), is crucial to understanding 
nan as comunicator because it is assuned that individuals have finite 
cognitivts capacities. I Ian cannot thinic or respond to all things at 
all tiineSo From a broad, generalized, perspective, at least three najor 
era pi ricalajnd theoretical efforts sea^ to support the proposition that nan 
has a finite cognitive capacity for processing message stimuli. Tchroaler, 
Driver and Steufert, (15G7) Herlyne," (1965) and Lanzetta's (1967) 
fornmlations seeni to suggest the existence of a ''stinuilus deprivation'' 
(lev; envixonrnental press) phenornenon and "stimulus glut" 
(liigh environr^tal press) phenm2ron iMch irfiiliits tlie Jiur-^n orgcinism 
fron optiTvTum performance in a variety of situations. Tlie three notions n^ay 
he illustrated by Figure I !;elc^7: 

(1) Information Processing liigh /^'^"•- 



(2) 



(3) 



Conceptual Ctonplescity 
(Lanzetta, 1967) 



Searchi for Mtematives 
(Berlyne, 19G5) 





La' 



ediur 



High 



(2) 



(3) 



(1) 



Fnvironrental Conplexity 
(Cchroeder, et al_o 1967 
Conceptual Cor.ple^dLt^' 
{!3erl^/ne, 1965) 
Stiimius Uncertainty 
(Lanzetta, 1967) 



FIGUIg: I 

The relationsliip heti/een environmental conplexits', conceptual 
conplejdLt/, stimulus uncertainty and related dependent measures . 
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0;:in ScliroedGr, Gt oX. studies, as an r-xruiple, iJ-ply tl^at if the 
lyQBsenrje prcas of tlie environment is rolativoly la^ tlien littlo infor- 
mation v/ill )x2 processed l^scau^JG little is offered , and if tlie 
hiessago ipress is OKtreiTely higli, little information \/ill }*o processed 
)x>causG tlie infonnational processing capacib/ of i-wi is lirited. 
Mortensen surricurizes : 

Tlie incredible range of huiiian information processing 
acti\dty cannot )oe adec.iviately explained apart fra^ tl>^ 
constant interplay IjctTcen external stijiuli anrl 
corresponding internal activit^^ of the individual o 
Tlie inpact of external events depends largely on tlieir 
ooriplexity. Ginple environments — tliose vliich do not 
present diverse / Gver-<:banging units of sensory data — 
stiiTulate only the latest levels of processing. Up 
to a certain optiirwm level, increasing oonplexity of 
environment triggers ever-higher levels of mental 
activity* Teyond tlie ontimuj^. point, the receiver must 
sharply reduce Iiis intake of data {1P72, p« 76). 

Thus, i;e may conclude tliat environmental fluctuations tend to 
recfuire cognitive adjustrients by an individual. They require )iim to ' 
adjust liis belief or l:)eliavioral relationslii.ps i:o tlie persons, places, 
tldngSf, and ideas in these altered environnients. additionally, it rray 
l^e noted tliat such cognitive activity tends to utilize significant por- 
tions of an individual's cognitive capacity. TVs a consequence, the 
cognitive capacities of individuals riiay vary in tolerance:^ for perfonrdng 
the nentcil processes associated \dth attitude change. This vxjuld ii'^ly 
varying tolerances for mentally receiving or rehearsing the conponents of 
a persuasive message cind subsequently uould imply varying tolerances 
for yielding to these messages. 

It is reeasonable to conclude that man brinqs to the comiunication 
setting a varied cognitive tolerance for accepting social influence by 
otliersc Tliis varience my lya a large part of vjhat :iiller terms, 
"Information II {1960)." Furtlier support for the fact that man's capacity 
to adajit to environmental fluctuations is finite is suggested hy Vans Selye 
(1556) in. The Stress of Life in vMch he argues that chcinge is a higMy 
stressful, physiologicaTly taxing phenorrtenon. D.E. Derlyne (1965) 
suggests tliat tlie adaptive capacity of man's cognitive and pliysiological 
resources is restricted. Lynn (1966) discusses tlie physiological 
dimension cf change induced stress frora the perspectives of an 
"orientation response" and describes that as a measure of the physiolog- 
ical effects of diange induced hy novel stir'ul.ation. 

George A. Jliller, (1967) in The Psycliology of Ctorminication 
discusses tlie limits of man's informational processing abilities and tJ^e 
possible inverse relationship of information overload to mental healtli. 
ITe deserved such as schizophrenia may Jx2 a defense reaction 

of the human organisra to an overload of the human cognitive system.. 
And sdiizophrenia , it ser^^s, may ]?e a reception distortion phenomenon. 

Studies by Miller (1967) and Udanslcy and Char^nan (1960) s»:;ggest 
tliat one of the overt manifestations of information glut, or overload, is 
a schizoplirenic-lilce response, an extreme tool for coping vdth over- 
vjhelining environmoital press. They seem to iiTiply that such cognitive 
O „ defense behaviors may fall vdthin a general notion \]e term "reception 

ERJC distortion beliavior." 
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At the other end of the continuum is research on stimulus 
deprivation. Lilly (1956) and Heron, et al. (1956) suggest that 
since deprivation seems to be punishing to an individual, a 
certain level of varied stimulation is essential for the develop- 
ment of adeguateadaptive capabilities. The literature in stim- 
ulus deprivation is rife with the finding that an absence of 
novel stimuli leads to punishing consequences for the individual 
(see Gunderson & Nelsonr 1963 & 1965? Meyers, 1964; McFann, 1964). 

A particularly relevant paper by Welch (1964) postulates 
an optimum level of human activity, or what he terms the "mean 
level of environmental stimulation." He predicts that fluctua- 
tions outside this mean level result in powerful behavioral and 
physiological responses . 

Environmental press, as used here, becomes a factor affecting 
the relative cognitive capacities of individuals. For the purposes 
of an adequate conceptual treatment of environmental press it may 
be wise to separate sources of such stimuli. Although no communi- 
cation takes place without the interaction of all three sources of 
environmental press, for conceptual ease we will discuss message 
press, event press, and consequent press separately. 

Message press refers to environmental press created by the 
introduction of a message. Although 'message* may be very broadly 
defined, we find McCroskey's term, "rhetorical communication" to 
be a particularly useful specification of what we refer to as 
'message: * "the process of a source stimulating a source-intended 
meaning in the mind of the receiver by means of verbal and non- 
verbal messages [1970, p. 22]." This definition excludes environ- 
mental press created by such phenomena as accidental and expressive 
communication but includes such variables as the medium of trans- 
mission, and formality or informality of the setting. 

Communication researchers have long been aware of the differ- 
ing stress potential of various message stimuli. Some have talked 
of involving and non-involving messages (Sereno/ 1969) , entropic 
and non-entropic messages (Broadhurst & Darnell, 1965) , and message 
concerning central or peripheral beliefs (Rokeach, 1968). Clearly, 
some messages require a subject to receive and process more informa 
tion than others* Some messages require more cognitive rehearsal 
than others. Some messages are more stressful than others, 

Schroeder, Driver, and Streufert (1967) , in an exhaustive 
treatment of information complexity, argue that information load, 
diversity and rate (as well as the noxity, eucity, involvement or 
interest, and the degree to which a situation disorients a person) 
all function as mediators of message impact. Furthermore, as 
Thompson (1967) noted, the list of potentially relevant message 
elements is almost endless. 

Despite the usefulness of the Schroeder, Driver, and Streu- 
fert conceptualization, we find it helpful f or . the study of communi- 
cation behavior to organize message press elements somewhat 
differently. 




VJe see the communicator as mounting an attack upon the 



existing relationships (cr lack of exl F^lng relationships) l*)otv;eon 
some target object and the persons, places, things, and ideas, v;hich 
sorvG to structure the individual's world. 53uch attacks may take 
tv;o forms: 1) attempts to create new relationships, or 2) attempts 
to alter existing relationships. If the comnunicator perceives a 
receiver as being either unaware, ignorant, or unconcerned, with 
some person, place, thing, or idea of interest to the communicator, 
the advocate must try to create a dynamic new relationship between 
the receiver and the phenomenon of concern. On the other hand, if 
the communicator perceives the receiver to be maintaining a dangerous, 
erroneous, or unworthy relationship, to some object of conern to the 
advocate, the advocate must design a message to change that relation- 
ship in the receiver. For any given receiver, the amount and/or 
significance of message press varies with: (1) the nuraber of relation- 
ships attacked or created; (2) the im'portance or relevance of the 
relationships attacked or created; and (3) the efficacy of the 
advocate's attack strategy. 

a. 77hen we refer to the number of relationships attacked or cxeatcd 
by a message, v;e refer to the number of relational orientations evokec 
in a receiver by the advocate. Some messages — those with low press 
potential — attack (and subsequently evoke) a single minor relation- 
ship held by a receiver while others — those with high press potf^ntial 
— contain attacks on many important relationships. For example, the 
message, "Do not continue using toothpaste "Brand X" because it is 
highly abrasive," could hardly be argued to alter many, if any, re- 
lationships to valued persons, places, or ideas. It merely attacks 
a minor relationship to a relatively unimportant 'thing' and, as such, 
the message contains minimal press and requires minimal cognitive 
coping behavior by the average receiver.* 

A high press message attacking numerous relationships (e.g., 
''Do not buy grapes because farm workers need support and the future, 
of unionization is at stake.") would affect many powerful and well 
developed relationships between the receiver and various persons, 
places, things, and ideas, which comprise his map of the world. For 
example, it might be expected that the receiver of such a message 
would find his relationship to persons (such as Mexicans, rioters, 
farmers, union members, clergymen, or storekeepers), to places (such 
as the local market, the San Joaquin Valley of California, or 
Mexico) , to things (such as grapes and wine) , and to ideas (such as 
unionization, stiking, civil disobedience, or moral obligations) , 
all coming under attack at once. Clearly, such a message would 
contain considerable press potential and could alter significantly 
the individual's use of cognitive coping mechanisms. 

Obviously, when an advocate presents a message attacking numer- 
ous relationships between the receiver and the persons, places, 
things, and ideas, of importance to that individual, he runs the 
risk of evoking relationships inccnsistent with one another. The 
discrepancy resulting from such a phenomenon would manifestly intensi-- 

*The same argument could be made for messages attempting to create 
new relationships within a receiver, but such a lengthy explication 
need not be undertaken in this paper. 
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fy the message press. The artistry of the advocate (i.e., his 
ability to design a message using the most 'efficacious' persuasive 
strategy possible) interacts with the number of relationships chal- 
lenged to determine the amount of press in the message. As might be 
expected from literature in rhetorical theory (esp. Aristotle, 1932 
ed.) as v7ell as the pervasive notion of dynamic equilibrium, tyie 
most successful strategy would probably challenge a moderate nun\bex 
of relationships held or not held by the receiver. Despite the 
importance that the number of challenged relationships plays in the 
press created by a message, it is true that challenges to a large 
number of meaningless or irrelevant relationships produces less 
stress in the individual than challenges to a smaller number of 
relevant or centrally-held relationships. Thus, understanding the 
dynamics of message press requires that consideration also be given 
to relevance of a message's challenges. 

b. T^Then we refer to the relevance of the relationships attacked or 
created by a given message v/e refer to the 'centrality' or 'periphery* 
of the relational orientations evoked within a receiver by the 
message. Rokeach (1963) provides insight into the "centrality-periph- 
ery'' continuums 

first, not all beliefs are equally important to* the individual; 
beliefs vary along a central-peripheral dimension; second, the 
more central — or, in our terminology, the more primitive — a 
belief, the more it will resist change; third, the more central 
the belief change, the more widespread the repercussions in the 
rest of the belief system [In Hollander & Hunt, 1967, p. 375]. 

The relevance of the challenged relationships, as well as their numbei 
directly affect the degree of message press. 

It is important to recall that the basic function of an individ- 
ual's relational orientations is to accommodate him to the numerous 
persons, places, things, and ideas, which combine to flesh out his 
m.ap of the v/orld. In this sense, a complex or central relationship 
(e.g., a person's theological orientations) orient an individual to 
many important persons, places, things, and ideas, in his world. On 
the other hand, a simple or peripheral relationship (e.g., an 
individual's inconsequential beliefs or taste preferences) orients 
the individual to either very few or very unimportant persons, places ,^ 
things, and ideas in his world. 

Notions from Social Judgment-Involvement Theory (Sherif & Hovland 
1961) serve as a complement to the discussion of relevance since it 
argues for the importance of considering involvement in research 
efforts. In essence, "ego involvement refers to the relevance, 
significance, or meaningf ulness of the issue or topic to the individ- 
ual [Sereno, 1969, p. 70]." The more relevant a set of relationships 
is for the individual, the more resistent the individual is to 
strategies designed to chcnge those relationships. As Mortensen 
(1972) suggests: 

One fundamental assumption of Sherif s approach 
is that individuals differ widely in the degree 
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to *?liich tliGy tolerate q-)no£:ing viev^x)int3. Generally, 
the more involved one is in his position, tlie loss 
tolerant ax)d, lienoe^^tl^ less cUscxirdnative Ids 
evaluative judgnients beccai©. Observations of t'lese 
differences can )-x2 cletemined J:y studying certain 
lattitudes of rejection and nonccnrnitment. Lattitude 
suggests ei range or brcadtli of tolerance (p. IC^^l.) 

I Message relevance, tlierafore, functions as a variable of nessage 
press for any given receiver o In other vx>rds, as the relational change 
proposed by a camiunicator attacks tlie r(ore central or involving orienta- 
tions TTithin an individuals relational ivorld, the press upon tJie individ- 
ual's finite cognitive capacity increases o 

From tlie perspective of arr/ given individual, tJio dynaioic enuil- 
iljriuin principle liolds that tlie optii-ial message vxxild le tliat nxassage 
iMdi attrcksrelationslups v;hid.i are neither extreirely irrelevant or 
extieiiely ralevanto In otfier vjords, a n^essage vjluch attacl:s extrerfely 
irrelevant relationships might be perceived as nonsense or as a trivial 
Ixjre by a given receiver o I'bssages discrepant v/ith e^ctreirely jrelevant 
relationsliips ndght be perceived as insane • For tli^ receiver to yield to 
an attacl^. on extraiiely relevant relationship — one to v;hidi he is centrally 
conraitted — the individual rxjuld have to restructiure a major portion of 
his relational viorldo Clearly tlie cognitive consequences of such attacl's 
viould exliaust the cognitive capacities of most persons*. 

Intuition^ )r>lstered by a i^alth of researdi on tlie reception of 
novel inforroation (J -roadbent, 1958, Voronin and Sokolovp If.^CO^ and 
TlTonpson & Solcitm, 1954) and. tine reception, of hig?ily discrepant ocirouni- 
cation (Cohen^ 1959, Hovlard^ Harvey^' St Sheriff 1957, and Slierif & IIov.land,. 
1961) suggests that extrene press nessages are often ignored , " ' ' • 
rejected by receivers » Furtliermore, the overall press of a ressage 
(\7hatever the nvnrriljer or relevance of relational orientations ]">eirg attackec^) 
can be intensified by tlie third variable of message press— -efficacy . 



c. itien Vie refer to tlie efficacy of tiie ressage v'o refer to a J^road 
list of irassage attributes vMch serve to increase the effectiveness of a 
given camiunication* Sudi inessane variables as credibility^ ccnnon ground, 
fear arousal, order effects, evidence, specif icit/ of reoor^Tfendations , 
one- versus tx-^jo-sided niessages^r language ©notiveness^ humor, voice, and 
delivery factors, have been e2diaustively reviewed els»rhere, (see Beisedcer 
& Parson^ 1972) o Ihe prirary role played those variables is that of 
an intensifiero T^ien a camtunicator sets out to chcinge or create rela-- 
ticnships beti-i^aen sane receiver and the persons, places ^ tilings and ideas, 
v^iid) define tlie receiver's vx>rld, the overall press created by his nessage 
is a function of the nur^ilxsr and relevance of relationships attad<ed, anf.! 
the efficacy of his oorrmunication, Ffficacy, in other vr^rds, intensifies 
tlie attention-perception pheticnenon of receivers and sul^^sequently ener<TLzef=t 
the reception of a source intended rneaningo Ihe more vividly a receiver is 
able to perceive the various ret/ard/punishment potentials of proposed 
environrental oreintations to any given person, place, tiling, or idea, the 
jrore lilcely it is that he v/ill adopt an appropriate orientation to tliat 
I^erson, place, tldng ox ideao 
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In nesnage press is )'^\xt one fac':or irpinginq u]X)n cm indiviilual's 
ovor all snvironi^ntal panes, rvonts ,nrx?. perceivec") conncqufinco^? also 
can sorvc as press ptenopienonr as tJie folla;inq pages vdll surjgost. 
I essages, v.^ liave arrjuecl, Vcsry across a hroacl nonr^onotonic rcinrjG of prass 
]x>tentialG (as a 'function of the nurilvpr and relevance of relational orien- 
tations attadied tiires tlie efficacy ^ vivJness or sMll ^^y \hich tlie attadcs 
are coTrnunicxatecl) « 

iTientioned earlier Strain Tabard StaJulity tJieory focuses 
upon ressaqes as a central source of environroental presto ijoiever, \^ 
also grant tJiat events in our environnx^nt have trerrendous irpact upon 
tJ^je general level of cnvironr^ejital press anc'' tlie overall stal:41ity of 
individuals' environments c The folia;ing section \;ill develop tliis con- 
struct rore tiiorougMy. 

Invent press refers to tlie environnental press created by the 
e^q^riencxng of events. events ^ i,'e are refering to sucl> plTenorena 
as marriages^ divorces, traffic tid;ets, accidents, breaI:dovTis of cars, 
f riendsliips , jcbs^ or beliefs. ^Jiere niessages atterpt to ral^e receivers 
K^ntally encounter dianges in relationships to various persons, places, 
ttiiiigs, of ideas? events force encounters loith various alterations in 
relationships to persons, plr^ces, tilings, and ideas <. Tlie rressage, "You 
had hetter fix your car or it vdll breaR doi.Ti on you soreday,""is designed to 
cause a reciever to mentally encounter a brcaJ^dam situation <. T]ie event 
of tliat breakda.Ti, hCT//ever, forces t!ie imnediite readjustir^t to an 
environivental exigence, r^t tlie bare rdniinim, tJie individuail is coirrpelled to 
axljust to an environment de'ianding reorientations to ti)'^, roney, and 
ccir relationships • repending upon his destinatinn and financial state the 
event of the lireakdajn could \:e eitlier roderately or a^tCtraTxaly stressful 
upon Ids cognitive capacit^^p 

lest the *'brea]:do.7Ti'' exairiple lead to the assurf^^ition tliat only 
undesirable events result in ;^^ress upon an individual's emnxonrent, i-ie 
point out tliat desirable events such as marriages, birtlis of diildren, or 
job proniotions also result in rruch stresi:* Dy stress, ue refer to tlie 
nurrf>er and relevance of relationships t.Mdi require readjusti^nt folia ;inn 
the experiencing of an event, regardless of the desiraJdlity or iandesira?^iL- 
itY of tliat event o 

Tlie fact tJ.iat cognitive overload my result frcni events vatliin 
individual environrients see js to deducible from researdi Ty ttoIt^^s and 
Falie (1967) . Tliese researchers found a very Mgh correlation. beti-Teen t5^e 
arx)unt of "life change" experienced by an indiva,dual and his subsequent 
physical health. They found that tlie severity and frequency of illness is 
often related to r.mjor life cliange events. ^ developing a researdi 
instrui^ient vjlrLdi provided nurnerical ueights for a list of fifty life 
events, lolroes emd ValiQ ijere alAe to estimte tlie effect of the event press 
on the lilcell^iood of illness to te suffered by individuals « Mtliough 
overall relialdlit^r estirates x'ere not reported for the instrur.ent, the 
researchers found iiigh agreer.>ent arrong subpopiolations iri the ranlcLng of 
certain events (e.g. deatJi of spouse i. as universally ranl<:ed as the hig^iest 
press event, folla.'ed closely Jjy divorce). In research vdtli the Life 
Change Units Scale applied to nav^' personnel stationed on an aircraft 
carrier for six rnonths, Tolnies and Pahe found tiiat illness could be pre- 
dicted fron a ]aic^;led.ge of the rate of press frcra life events, -fen in tlie 
upper ten percent of life diange units (nx3asured loefore stationing on tlie 
.aircraft carrier) --tixDse v?bo had experienced the greatest ar^^ount of 
diange in events surrounding tliom during the last te^lve r ontlis — suffered 
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from 150% to 200% as much illness as the bottom ten percent. Sim- 
ilar confirmation can be found in the work of Rahe* McKeani & 
Arthur (1967) # Masuda & Holmes (1967a^b/)* Wyler* Masuda, & Holmes 
(1968)/ Casey* Masuda/ & Holmes (1967)/ Gunderson* Rahe/ & Arthur 
(1968)/ and Brown & Birely (1968). In a same vein/ Young/ Ben- 
jamin/ & Wallis (1963) found that the event of widowhood reduces 
resistance to illness and increases the rate of aging. The re- 
searchers argued that "the excess mortality in the first six months 
is almost certainly real . . . death of a spouse appears to bring in 
its .wake a sudden increment in mortality rates something like 40 
percent in the first six months (p. 456) .'* In sum/ it appears that 
event press taxes substantial amounts of the organism's adaptive 
capacities. 

Despite the assistance that the Holmes and Rahe scale has been for 
estimating event press/ a careful review of the scale items reveal 
it to be limited to adult populations. We beleive that the devel- 
opment of an Environmental Stability Scale with items agrpropriate 
to the college student population (which is typically tapped by 
communication researchers) would be a helpful first step toward 
operationalizing event press. 

Individuals who experience only small amounts of event press/ we 
believe/ are not likely to be receptive to persuasive messages 
(across levels of message press) since they have not learned how 
to deal with additional stimuli. In short/ they experience "cog- 
nitive inertia" since they have been in a position to avoid events 
which would press their adaptive mechanisms. Those who have ex- 
perienced extremely high amounts of event press cannot adequately 
deal with persuasive messages since their finite cognitive capac- 
ities are already occupied with adjusting to events in their en- 
vironment. Only those subjects who have experienced moderate 
amounts of event press are in an optimal position to respond to 
additioaal message stimuli. These subjects are more capable of 
participating in those behaviors conducive to receptive-yielding 
attitude change behaviors (e.g.* cognitive rehearsing/ ventril- 
oquism* or cognitive role playing) . Across situations/ persuasive 
strategies which are most likely to be effective are those which 
meld a moderate press message with a moderate event pressed 
receiver. This prediction/ however/ is qualified by the importance 
of another souce of environmental press/ consequent press ^ 

Consequent press refers to the environmental press created by 
the perception of rewards py punishments FOR holding a, given view- 
poi^nt . Because this construct is developed elsewhere (Bodaken & 
Crawford/ 1973) / its relevance to this theory will only be summar- 
ized here. 

Consequent press is defined in terms of a direct monotonic factor 
which may intensify environmental press resulting from message and 
event stimuli. As the immediacy of perceived rewards and punish- 
ments for holding a set of relationshps increases/ so does the 
total environmental press (including that created by messages and 
events) . If a member of the John Birch Society receives a message 
which favors the activities of the United Nations/ he is unlikely 
to automatically change his mind to the other side of the continuum/ 
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even if he is having doubts about the mepLitic nature of the U.N. 
Instead he may weigh the perceived rewards and punishments which 
would come about if he changed his mind. If a change in viewpoint 
would be rewarding to him (he determines) because it would put him 
in the majority opinion in this country* he still might not find it 
Worthwhile to change his mind unloss he believed that social accep- 
tance v;ould be immediate instead of delayed. If/ on the other hand/ 
the same doubting John Bircher finds himself at a symposium of 
college professors who favor the U.N.'s activities* and who* addit- 
ionally, tell him that they want to like him but his position on 
the U.N. makes such immediate acceptance difficult* the John Bircher 
might be inclined to change his opinion of the U.,N. The press of 
messages and events probably would have been within a moderate 
range and the rewards to be gained high and immediate. Thus* the 
construct of consequent press serves to energize the press created 
from events and messages. The larger and more immediate the reward/ 
the more likely the individual is to be responsive to a persuasive 
appeal. 

Consequenic press may be positively or negatively valanced. If an 
individual perceives the consequences of a choice to be desirable* 
the consequence press is "positively valenced.'! If an individual 
perceives the consequences of a choice to be undesirable/ the con- 
sequent press is '^negatively valenced." Since persuasive effect 
is an individual's choice to accept an advocate's plea* conseque^.:: 
press must be considered from the perspective of the suggested 
choice. If an individual perceives that accepting the advocate's 
position would result in severe social ostracism* the consequent 
press would be described as "valenced highly negative.'' If* on 
the other hand* acceptance of the position is perceived as bringing 
with it desirable consequences* the consequent press would be 
described as '*val>nced highly positive." 

In sum consequent press serves to allow the individual to respond 
and internalize a change in his relationships to persons* places* 
things* and ideas* by melding the message and event press factors 
together with regard to expected rewards or punishments. 

The three factors of message/ event/ and consequent press/ provide 
a means of estimating the stress potential existing in the inter- 
action between messages and individuals in the communication setting. 
The first two factors postulate that optimal reception to persua- 
sive messages will be those in which message press is within a 
moderate range* and event press is within a moderate range. The 
third factor* consequent press* implies that as reward and immediacy 
of reward for holding the advocated position increases* the per- 
suasive impact of a message will be optimized. 

The precise manner in which the individual does or does not yield 
to incoming information is the concern of the third major construct* 
cognitive coping mechanisms. 

3. COGNITIVE COPING MECHANISMS 

Cognitive Coping Mechanisms serve an adjustive function for the 
individual by regulating the perception of environmental press. 
Persons experiencing extremely low environmental press may generate 
or even halucinate stimuli (e.g. Walter Mitty-type activities) 
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and persons experiencing extremely high environmental press might 
distort/ selectively perceive/ or engage in objectively inappro- 
priate behaviors (eog./ as in the case of victims of the 1963 
BelAir brush fires v;ho insisted on cleaning their houses before 
they abandoned them to be burned) / in order to reduce or other-- 
wise accommodate to the relative stress levels. 

From the perspective of the Strain Toward Stability theory/ we are 
concerned with cognitive processes which mediate an individuals 
willingness or ability to change or create orientational relation- 
ships between himself and the persons/ places/ things and ideas 
which make up his world. We assume that there are constant presswvet 
upon an individual to change his relational orientations as a con- 
sequent of his persistent exposure to events and messages within 
his environment. However/ we realize that some relational orien- 
tations and attitudes resist intense pressures to change. Other 
relationships change in response to seemingly minor pressures. 
From the perspective of communication theory/ it would be useful 
to categorize the factors which may account for the 

variance in yielding behaviors for individuals or specific popu- 
lations , 

T#iereas the environmental press construct concerns the important 
characteristics of change inducing stimuli/ the cognitive coping 
mechanisms construct concerns the niental processes which occur 
between environmental press and relational changes or attitudinal 
responses, ^ 

Cognitive coping mechanisms/ according to McGuire (1968) include 
systems "of perceptual defense/ and distortions of perception/ 
comprehension or memory/ such that the person manages to understand 
the message as being more in agreement with this own initial opin- 
ion than it really was (pp. 1174-75)?'* or/ on the other hand/ to 
perceive messages as being more discrepant from one's own initial 
opinion than it really is, A more thorough and heuristic treat- 
ment of these "assimilation-contrast" propositions can be found 
in the literature on Social Judgment-involvement theory (Sherif/ 
Sherif/ & Nebergall* 1965) which suggests not only a rationale but 
a useful approach for estimating such receptions-distortion phen- 
omena. 
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As developed within the Social Judgment-Involvement approach/ the 
latitudes of acceptance/ rejection/ and noncommitment allow one 
to make inferences regarding the presence of either assimilation 
effects (viz,/ the assessment by the individual that a stimulus 
object is closer to his judgmental anchor than it actually is) or 
contrast effects (viz./ the assessment by the individual that a 
stimulus object is farther away from his judgmental anchor than it 
actually is) Sherif & Sherif/ 1964) , In the case of response to a 
persuasive message/ it may be concluded that regardless of which 
specific cognitive coping mechanisms are employed/ moverp^nts of 
latitudes should result from such behaviors. More specifically/ 
an individual attempting to resist a persuasive message should tend 
to use cognitive coping mechanisms to contrast the communication. 
Contrasting would be reflected by increases in the latitude of 
rejection (Sherif/ Sherif* & Nebergall/ 1965) , An individual who 
is susceptible to a persuasive message should tend to use cognitive 
coping mechanisms appropriate to the assimilation of the message as 
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reflected by a decrease in the latitude of rejection and an in- 
crease in the latitude of acceptance. 

Unlike traditional attitude measurement approaches/ the concern with 
assimilation and contrast is not isolated to observations of move- 
ments in the most acceptable position. Concern with latitude data 
is of special interest in this approach. This does not mean that 
movement of the most acceptable position is ignored. However/ 
the Social Judgment-involvement approach views change in the most 
acceptable position as part of a more complex attitude construct 
(Sereno & Bodaken/ 1972) . Within this larger attitude system/ the 
most acceptable position is predicted to be most likely to change 
when the latitude of rejection is low and the latitude of acceptance 
is high (Sherif & Hovland/ 1961). Thus^ change in the most accept- 
able position is one indicant of the assimilation effect while 
little or no amounts of change in the most acceptable position may 
signal the existance of a contrast effect. 

Thus/ estimates of most acceptable/ positions/ latitudes of accep- 
tance/ rejection/ and noncommitment / would tend to be useful oper- 
ationalizations of the use of cognitive coping mechanisms. The 
analysis of such data/ according to the above predictions/ should 
alluw researchers to make useful inferences as to the presence of 
assimilation-contrast behaviors. 

In retrospect three constructs have been explicated in order to 
provide a conceptual framework for the Strain Toward Stability 
theory. First/ we have argued that man seeks a dynamic equilibrium 
in the number and . relevance of relational changes which events and 
messages in his environment press upon him. Second/ we have argued 
that individuals strive to maintain a stable relationship to the 
persons/ places/ things and ideas which interact to make up ones 
environment, . Third/ we have suggested that when individuals cope 
with their environments they reveal significant portions of their 
coping process through the use of assimilation-contrast behaviors. 
It now seems useful to specify the assumptions and limitations of 
the theory and then to precede with a statement of the theoretic 
postulates derived from the theory. 

Assumptions and Limitations 



The theoretic statements which follow this section assume four major 
conditions of human behaviors 

(1) individusals learn various cognitive defense behaviors which 
may serve as reception mediators and consequently as yielding 
defenses (e.g./ assimilation-contrast ego-involvmcnt behaviors)? 

(2) environmental press is a function of individual tolerances for 
the relative strain effects of reception yielding upon the 
beliet 'behavior or relational equilibrium of an individual; 

(3) individual tolerances for environmental press may vary as a 
function of an individual's personality or intellectual 
capacities for belief and or behavioral change within social 
influence situations as a function of environmental factors 7 
and 




(4) messages cannot be separated from the situations in which 
they are transmitted. 
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Granted these assamptior.s / t:h3:ee ru';»jor limitationjc may be added* 



(1) dynamic equilibrium ^ although a useful construct i cannot be 
directly observed or measured within any given individual. 
McGuire/ who advocates adoption of a dynamic equilibrium per- 
spective warns that the notion "is hardly testable by empirical 
outcomes in view of its tenuous multistep logical relation to 
any testable derrivations (p. 1172# 1968).*' 

(2) the predictions have applicability only in free choice settings 
Role playing # forced compliance # and counterattitudinal ad- 
vocacy paradigms do not seem to be amenable to the predictions 
of this theory. 

(3) specific cognitive coping mechanisms cannot be directly tapped 
except as clusters of assimilation or contrast behaviorc . This 
limitation may be transient* depending upon the development 

of research methods. 

These limitations ^ together with the preceding assumptions # set the 
framework for the theoretic postulates that follow. 

Theoretic Postulates 

Consequent Press A^tioms . When consequent press upon an individual 
is low# there are so many variables which may intervene to determine 
an individual's behavior that until some research assessing the 
issue is completed* we must conclude that this theory can offer no 
predictions regarding behavioral responses under such conditions. 
However* it is axiomatic that s 

individuals experiencing large amounts of negatively valenced 
consequent press will tend to employ "contrasting" cognitive 
coping mechanisms when confronted with persuasive communi- 
cations. 

2. Individuals experiencing large amounts of positively valenced 
consequent press will exhibit behavior in accordance with the 
postulates below. 

Message Press Propositions . Across all levels of event press/ the 
organism* in its quest for dynamic equilibrium* will strain for 
stability according to the following three propositions? 

1. Individuals experiencing large amounts of message press will 
tend to employ "contrasting" cognitive coping mechanisms when 
confronted with persuasive communications. 

2. Individuals experiencing moderate amounts of message press will 
tend to employ "assimilating" cognitive coping mechanisms when 
confronted with persuasive communications. 

3. Individuals experiencing small amounts of message press will 
tend to employ "contrasting" cognitive coping mechanisms when 
confronted with persuasive communications. 

Event Press Propositions . Across all levels of message press* the 
organism/ in its quest for dynamic equilibrium* will strain for 
stability in the manner sugge"sted by the following three proposition 
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4. Individuals experiencing large amounts of event press will tend 
to employ "contrasting" cognitive coping mechanisms v;hen con- 
fronted with a persuasive communication, 

5. Individuals experiencing moderate amounts of event press will 
tend to employ "assimilating" cognitive coping mechanisms when 
confronted with a persuasive communication, 

6. Individuals experiencing small amounts of event press will tend 
to employ "contrasting" cognitive coping mechanisms when con- 
fronted with a persuasive communication. 

Clearly^ the propositions regarding message press and event press 
suggest that individuals will be most persuaded when they exper- 
ience environmental press which is within a moderate range. Of 
course/ event and message press interact. This leads us to form- 
ulate nine interaction propositions which explicate the conditions 
represented in figure ' below : 
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Message press-event press interaction effect upon individuals 
reception yielding behavior. 

7. Individuals experiencing large amounts of event press and low 
amounts of message press will tend to employ assimilating 
cognitive coping mechanisms when confronted with persuasive 
communications . 



8. Individuals experiencing large amounts of event press and 

moderate amounts of message press will tend to employ either 
assimilating or contrasting cognitive coping mechanisms when 
confronted with a persuasive communication. 

9o Individuals (3Xperiencing large amounts of event press and high 
amounts of message press will tend to employ contrasting 
cognitive coping mechanisms when confronted with a persuasive 
communication c « 



10. Individuals experiencing moderate amounts of event press and 
low amounts of message press will tend to employ either 
assimilating or contrasting cognitive coping mechanisms when 
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confronted with a persuasive comraunica wion . 

11. Individuals experiencing mnderate amounts of event press arid 
moderate amounts of message press will tend to employ assimilat- 
ing cognitive coping mechanisms when exposed to persuasive 
communication. 

12. Individuals experiencing moderate amounts of event press and 
high amounts of message press will tend to employ either 
assimilating or contrasting cv.;gnitive coping mechanisms when 
exposed to persuasive communication. 

13. Individuals experiencing low amouiicts of event press and low 
amounts of message press v;ill tend to employ assimilating cog- 
nitive mechanisms when exposed to persrasive communication. 

14. Individuals experiencing low amounts of event press and moder- 
ate amounts of message press will tend to employ either assim- 
ilating or contrasting cognitive coping mechanisms when exposed 
to persuasive communication. 

15. Individuals experiencing low amounts of event press and high 
amounts of message press will tend to employ contrasting cog- 
nitive coping mechanisms when exposed to persuasive communication 

# 

.EXP_LA Hi\TIOIT mP R ESEARCH IMPLICATIONS 

Persons experiencing high press from events in their environment 
bring to the communication setting such a restricted or preoccupied 
cognitive capacity that the only message which can be assimilated 
(the only relationship toward persons/ places/ things/ or ideas/ 
they can change) is a low press message which challenges only minor 
relations orientations. Such reorganization of relationships would 
not be of great magnitude • Yet/ some modification probably would 
occur when a high event pressed subject is confronted with a low 
message press communication. With such limited cognitive capacity 
created by the high event press/ moderate press messages may or may 
not be yielded to by the receiver. Such determination of prediction 
awaits research for verification. Obviously/ however/ the high 
press message would be rejected by the high event pressed individual 
since acceptance (indeed reception/ itself) requires more cognitive 
space than the individual has <:ivailabl3 at the time. As a hypo- 
thetical example/ one may consider the case of a newly married/ 
drafted/ injured/ and bankrupted individual. He probably could be 
induced to change his relational orientation to the tooth paste he 
uses/ he might or might not be susceptible to persuasive messages 
regarding his relationship to having his teeth cleaned but almost 
certainly/ this is not the time to try and get him to have his 
teeth capped and straightened. 

Moderate event press individuals bring the communication setting 
a degree of involvement with their environment but they also possess 
the cognitive capacity to deal with additional changes in that en- 
vironment. ; Unlike the high press individual who is only capable 
of yielding to low press messages* the moderate press individual 
finds such stimuli trivial* The moderate press individual is 
optimally affected by a moderate press massage. Furthermore/ un- 
like either the high or low press individual/ the moderate press 
person is the only subject who could be assumed to have the cog- 
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nitive capacity to cope with and yield to a high press message. 
To continue with our example/ consider the individual who exper- 
ienced marriage I a promotion and a recent traffic ticket. When 
this moderate event press individual is given a persuasive com- 
munication about toothpaste he might or might not yield to the 
communication but he will probably tend to find the subject trivial* 
especially in comparison to the more intfiresting and important 
questions of dental hygene which he could consider. For this 
moderate event press individual/ the "teeth cleaning" message would 
most likely have an optimal influence because it addresses a moder- 
ate number of moderatley relevant relationships. In other words/ 
the moderate message neither stresses a number of relevant relation- 
al orientations which are so peripheral or so central as to make 
assimilation impossible . 

Furthermore/ as the 12^^roposition states/ the moderate press in- 
dividual is the only subject who could be expected to assimilate a 
high press message. Unlike the low press individual who would most 
likely find the subject matter of such a message inconceivable and 
subject to an incredulity response/ the moderate press individual 
recognizes its potential relevance and could/ depending on many 
unknown factors/ attempt to assimilate it. The moderate press 
individual could attempt to consider the financial/ cosmetic/ inter- 
personal and personal consequences of having his teeth straightened 
and capped. He may or may not actually go through with the proced- 
ure/ but whether or not he actually goes to a dentist/ our argument 
is that only the moderate change person is capable of seriously 
considering the idea. 

The low event press individual brings to the communication setting 
a restricted cognitive capacity/ restricted because it is unde- 
veloped. He is hesitant to change or create relationships toward 
relevant persons/ places/ things and ideas simply because he per- 
ceives no good or sufficient reason for changing his present map 
of the world. 

As an example of our low event press individual/ we have difficulty 
avoiding our stereotypical notions of the Nebraskan hick or (cis 
depicted in a recent commercial) the young Texas cowboy wandering 
bewildered through New York's JFK airport awaiting rescue by a 
Pan Am ground hostess. However/ in keeping with our other examples/ 
let us consider the case of the individual who is single/ living at 
home with a stable source of support. This low event press indi- 
vidual is reasoned to find a 'tooth paste' message relatively in- 
teresting and important. Hu likely will assimilate it. The moderate 
press message advocating "teeth cleaning" may or may not be within 
his range of cognitive reception. However/ he may be expected to 
find the idea of capping and straightening his teeth intolerably 
novel. 

In sum/ the main effect propositions of the theory suggest that 
across all levels of message . press i those individuals most likely 
to assimilate communications are those experiencing moderate amounts 
of event press. Across amounts of event press/ all individuals 
are expected to assimilate low press messages. Since these messages 
concern such minor or trivial subjects and relations/ however/ it 
would probably not be of much interest to most advocates whether or 
not such messages are successful. Clearly/ when significant subject 
areas of public policy are of concern to communicators/ any messages 



they design regarding those subjects are at least moderate press 
potential. As noted^ across levels of iJvent press* the most suc- 
cessful strategy for achieving optimal influence upon optimally 
relevant (and hence'/ significant) relational orientations/ is to 
construct messages of moderate press potential. 

The interaction propositions inply that the moderate event press 
individual is the only individual capable of assimilating all 
messages . He is expected to assimilate moderate press messages to 
a greater degree than he does either high or low press messages/ 
however. Both the high and low event press individual is optimally 
affected by low press messages because of the restricted cognitive 
capacities which they bring to the communication setting. There is 
a qualified probability that they may assimilate moderate press 
messages but it is highly unlikely that they would assimilate high 
press messages. 

It should be reiterated that the predictions made from this theory 
only have applicability to those circumstances in which consequent 
press is valenced moderately to highly positive. When a moderate 
event press individual is faced with a moderate message press per- 
suasive communication/ he may not change his point of view in favor 
of the position advocated by the communication if he perceives that 
accepting such a position would result in punishment from others. 
If a member of the Knights of Columbus found himself impressed by a 
persuasive communication that advocated the use of birth control 
methods by Catholics/ he might not be inclined to change his position 
V if he perceived that other members of the Knights of Columbus would 
have knowledge of his position. Such consequent press would be 
high (or perceived to be) and negatively valenced (forboding social 
punishments) . If consequent press is very low/ this theory offers 
no predictions since too little information is extant to warrant 
such theorizing. Suffice it to say^ consequent press must be oper- 
ating at moderate to high positive valenced levels in order to make 
research predictions possible. 
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strain toward Stability Theory makea its major contribution in the 
melding of research efforts in communication into a large framework 
which allows an integration of efforts into a unified whole. Further 
more/ some specific research-stimulatino claims can be made for this 
theory. 

First/ the theory allows some reinterpretation of the reason for the 
persuasiveness or lacl; of persuasivenesses of specific message var- 
iables. Researchers concerned with the impact of evidence/ order 
effects/ style * or any other message variables/ could estimate the 
impact of those variables in relation to the nonmonotonic predictions 
which flow from this theory. Message variables which introduce dif^ 
fering amounts of environmental press could be tested to determine 
effectiveness of a host of potential message alternatives. 

Second/ this theory suggests so:ae of the specific attributes of what 
Miller (1969) terms ''Inf ormation II-" It is our belief~-that com- 
prehensive theory in communication should take into account not only 
the strategic messages manipulated/ but the nature of the receiver 
interacting with the message. The notions of event press and con- 
sequent press provide some useful direction for viewing clusters of 
1/^" behavior which compose information. Although one viewing this theory 
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from a strictly psychological perspective could vie\*^ these two 
variables (especially event press) as merely a nev; personality 
variable to be investiyatedi we take special note of the fact that 
these constructs concern themselves with elements which might lead 
to the prediction of the manifestation of personality variables in 
individuals. As a predictor of a host of behaviors (clustered as 
cognitive coping mechanisms) this theory allows a preliminary 
analysis of the elements of Information II which appear key to 
understanding human communicative interaction. 

Third/ the theory lies on such a level of abstraction that it might 
allow one to recast social judgment-involvement theory under the 
tenet of Strain Toward Stability Theory. Whereas Social Judgment^ 
Involvement Theory predicts that those who are highly ego-involved 
will tend to employ contrast behaviors/ this theory may allow the 
prediction of those individuals who will be ego-involved. 

Fourth/ Strain Toward Stability Theory suggests fruitful ways to 
predict persuasibi lity form a knowledge of audiences. If an ad- 
vocate has a knowledcs that his audience is already highly pre.^sed. 
he may be in a position to adjust the stress potential of his 
messages accordingly. The approach may provide a way of breaking 
down subpopulations based upon nn understanding of the life events 
experienced by the individuals composing the group. Thus/ more 
effective designing of strategic messages may be employed. An 
advocate with a forceful and significant message to relate may 
adjust it to the audience after gaining a knowledge of the amount 
of environmental press already confronting them. Isolation of 
high and low press groups could yield research leading to thoughtful 
understanding of the manner in which differentially pressed indi- 
viduals respond. 

Fifth/ the pre-eminence of the nonmonotonic predictions in Strain 
Toward Stability Theory seems particularly useful for communication 
researchers who have found a large number of nonmonotonic relation- 
ships among communication related variables (McGuire/ 1968) . The 
key construct/ environmental press/ provides a valuable way of 
estimating the stress potential which may exist in a communication 
setting. Re-examination of the nonmonotonic relationships found 
between intelligence/ self-esteem/ anxiety/ aggressiveness/ dogma-^ 
tism (Beisekcer & Parson/ 1972/ esp. p. 14)/ fear appeal (Janis & 
Feshbach/ 1953)/ amount of advocated change (Whitaker/ in Beisecker 
& Parson/ 1972) / and a host of other variables/ with the variable 
of attitude change/ suggests the wisdom of looking for a nonmono- 
tonic view of communication and persuasion interaction. This 
appr^oacLi argues for examining the stress potential of events and 
messages to determine their impact on the individual's reception- 
yielding beaaviors in his quest to establish dynamic equilibrium. 
Specific research efforts will be required before a determination 
of the relationsviip between environmental press and otiier communis 
cation variables can be specified. 



Summary 




This study attempts to develop and begin testing a theory 
concerned with the impact of environmental stimulation on 
an individual's response to persuasive communication. The 
theory postulates a nonmonotonic relationship betweer^' 
"environmental press" and persuasibility . It is maintained 
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that the number and pov;er of stressful life events 
(e.g.# divorce/ death of a parents traffic citations) 
which an individual experiences affects the finite 
cognitive capacity'* of the individual. Those who have 
experienced only small amounts of environmental stimu- 
lation tend to suffer from cognitive inertia and are not 
equipped to use their ''finite cognitive capacity" to 
process and accept new ideas communicated to them. Once/ 
however/ the individual has learned to use his cognitive 
capacity he tends to seek what McGuire calls a "dynamic 
equilibrium" of active involvement witliout punishing 
over- or understimulation. It is expected that persons 
in this group will be more likely to yield to persuasive 
communication than otners* Additionally/ those individuals 
wno experience rxtreme amounts of environmental stimulation 
tend to suffer from exhaustion of tlieir cognitive capacities 
(what Toffler terms ^'future saock") and are not able to 
process additional communication/ let alone yield to it. 
Ttius / differing reception-distortion behaviors (dogmatism/ 
ego-involvement/ etc.) are manifested by individuals as 
a consequence of their differing tolerances to yield to 
the belief or behavioral changes implied in tue persuasive 
communication. 
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DEVELOPIEriT OF AN lllSTRUmJI TO flEASURB WE^^ PRESS 

As a niajor conponent of environmental press , it seemed necessary 
to design a measurement instrument to estin^ate the degree of event 
press o Despite the fact that Holmes and Rahe (1967) and Idasuda and Holmes (1967) 
^Icvc loped Social Readjustment Rating Questionnaire appropriate 

to adult populations , no effort has been made to develop an instrument 
appropriate to college poulations of the type typically sanpled J-'^y conmuni- 
cation researchers. Tlie researchers attenpted to develop an Environnental 
Stability Scale appropriate to college populations o Procedures similar to 
tliose employed by Holines and Pahe v;ere used for the scale develorronto 

The purpose of the Environmental Stability Scale is to provide a 
quantitat^ive estimate for the amount of adjustment required as a conse- 
quence of experiencing different life events o By use of a paper and pencil 
test it V7as possible to attain estimates of how important and stressful 
(in terms of the amount of readjustment required) various events v;ere to 
the individual o 

Ttethod 

Construction of the Environmental Stability Scale consisted of 
selection of items procedures for data collection, and estimation 
of reliability and validity « 

lo SELECTION OF ITED^S 

Selection of items v/as the first concern of the researchers o Three 
steps viere followed to select items. First, the ):esearchers took items fran 
the Holmes and Rahe scale vrhich seemed to be appropriate to the college 
population o From past research vTXth the Holmes and Pahe instrument 
{Crawford, 1971) it v;as learned i^hat seme items (eog. vacations, Christmas) 
even tliough they applied to college students as as adults ^ seera not 
to elicit responses from subjects o Thus, such items were not cliosen for 
presentation to students.* Pfter selecting fifty items (some from the 
Holmes and Rahe scale and most created by the researchers) a pilot scale 
was printed and given to forty subjects (chosen fran Speech courses at 
UcSoC. ) in a pilot group o The second step involved tlite researchers 
interviewing all students V7ho toolc the pilot questionnaire to determine 
if the instructions they received seemed clear and sensible to them, 
and if the scale items seared relevant to their careers as college students o 
Their suggestions for scale items v;ere noted and information gathered 
from the interviei^s vjere recorded to facilitate recognition of any pat- 
terns of advice and criticism o The overwhelming consensus of students 
was that tlie task would be sensibly perfor ed if at least taxo conceptual 
anchors were given as staxrting points^(instead of tlie single magnitude 
estimate approach enployed by Holmes and Rahe), one rated as higlily 
stressful and one rated as lovjly stressful o Only minor changes in 
instructions were suggested by students. In addition sabjects indicated 
persons which they vjould find to be credible sources on various topics o 
In sump the interviews did not reflect any substantial confusion, anxiety, 
or misunderstanding of the taslc to be performed. The third step involved 
reconstruction of the scale to accoimt for the recoratBndations vMch 
had been made. According to recormendafcions received from subjects, the 
sets of instructions were also adapted i^re necessaryo A total of fifty 
items ivere included on the final scale. 
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2, PROCEDUHES FDR DATA COnJBCTICN 

riaterials were printed in questionnaire fo:rm. The first page 
of the questionnaire incltded certain demographic data about subjects, 
collected for additional research on the Envirorarental .* stability Scale 
conducted by the researchers (Reinard & Crawford, 1973a) o For follow up 
research on attitude change, subjects were asked to give their names. 
Pilot interviews had revealed that very fe^r subjects refused to give 
their names; digits from their social security numbers served as the means 
of identification o The latter techniqiie had been suggested to the xnesearch- 
ers during interviews by subjects opposed to revealing tlieir naneso 
Subjects were repeatedly assured of confidentiality. 

Subjects received instructions for conpletion of tlie Environmental 
Stability Scale (see /^spendix I)o As suggested in interviews, two items 
v^re chosen for cotKseptual anchors, a high-ranking event, and a low-ranki:ig 
event. Each of these was assigned numerical value. Uith "graduated 
fran high school" (50 points) axid "death of a parent" (200 points) 
serving as anchors, subjects were asked to ocatplete the rest of the scale* 
Three columns were provided the students o In the first column they 
were asked to assess the amount of adjustment created by each event 
proportionately larger, smaller, or the same, as tlie two anchors provided 
therio If the event happened to than, they v?ere asked to place a check- 
mark in the second column which was marked "to mso" If the event happened 
to subjects in the last twelve months, subjects were aslced to place a 
check-mark in ttie third column which was marked, "last ta'jelve itonths." 
IJhether or not the events happened to them, subjects were asked to make an 
assessment of the amount of adjustment requirement by each event* At a later 
time corpariscns would be made beto?een subjects' ratings if they merely 
assigned a value, if the event had happened to them, or if the event had 
hc^>pened to thon in the last twelve months. Ihe order of itons v;as 
systematio^Lly varied to control for subject fatigue « 

. Stnc -ents ih the .Basic' Speech Course at the Univen^ity of Soutliem 
California served as subjects for oonstjcuction of the scale* This sample 
follows random selection (A Million Pandom Digits * . * ,1955) of 88% of 
the original 272 subject saitple <5f convenience* Since random cissignment 
to different conditions was inpossible (all subjects contpleted the same 
test items) random selection of a working saitple froti a larger original 
sanple seared required in order to claim the advantages of randomization* 

Test booklets were numbered and placed in randcsn order (A Ilillion 
Random Digits « . *1955) for distribution to subjects in their crassroons* 
ftollotrdayj distributuion of the booklets, subjects x^re asked to read the 
instructions for conpletion of the first page eliciting demogr^hic infor- 
mation ccjTplete the first page, read the instructions for completion of 
the Enviroranental Stability Scale (nss) , and cotplete the booklets. 
Mtervards^ the booklets x^re collected and subjects v;ere thanked for their . 
assistance* Once again the sul::)jects v;ere assured that their responses 
vjould be treated confidentially and the results used for statistical 
purposes only* 

3, KELIABIIJTy AND VZ^UDITY 

Reliability and validity estimations were next to be established. 
Since tljis v/as a rating scale, not an ^.ttitude measure, sane of the more 
straightfon^.^ard techniques vjere not possible, i.e*, factor auialysis. 
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correlation of item to tQtal- The chief question posed by a test of reli- 
ability was, given a numeric value for life events, hov; consistent were 
subjects in tlieir rating of events? Several steps v;ere follaved to assess* 
reliability. 

First, the mean score for each item selected as the best estimate 
of tlie numeric value assigned for each event* These v?ere placed in order 
of their "stress pov;er" and standard errors v/ere ccxnputed for each. The 
second step determined \^7hether subjects v7ho merely assigned values, sub- 
jects to vjhom the event had occurred, and subjects to whan the event 
occurred in the last tovelve months, differec^ ^n their estimation of the 
stress pomr of the life diange events « Fifty separate one vjay analyses 
of variance v^ere performed^ one for each scale itemo Since unequal 
N's viexe used it V7as necessary to be careful that the probability of type 
I and type II errors v^as not a bias element. In order to adapt tlie results 
gained by using a nominal significance level of .05, the actual proba- 
bility of a type I error was estimated from Scheffe's (1959, see also 
Glass & Stanley, 1970, p. 371) tables and tested for significance vatli 
another critical F ratio (see for decision modification guideline information 
the vjork of Eoneau 1960; Cochran, 1947; C3odard & Lindquist, 1940; Horsnell, 
1953.; Tfeilch, 1937) . The overall effect of such a move was to adjust tlie 
data so ^ihat it would not be falsely biased to indicate consistency vjhen 
none existed on iten*i3o Even with these procedures, differences v/ere 
found on only two items out of tlie fifty (i.e,, going to jail and exper-- 
ieTicing a natural disaster) o Thus, when subjects have experienced these 
events within the last twelve months, their score on sucli events does not 
seen to be numerically different from the mean score of those who have 
merely experienced the. sane event sometiine during tlieir lives « Thus, in 
assigning a score for later summation in the rating scale ^ one must knov/ 
whether the event has been a recent one or not. The v;eighting of these 
items together i>7ith the standard errors of the test items may be found 
in Appendix IIo 

The third step required the assessment of intermal consistency. 
Among the most respected methods of determining reliability for 
continuous data is Cronbach's coefficient alpha (Cronbach, 1970, esp. 
pp. 160-161) . "If the coefficient alpha specifies a relationship of .30 . h 
or higher, the investigator has constructed a relia]:)le scale (Danes & 
Knutson, 1972, after Ilunnally, 1967)." The score indicates, "Ifo^^r ^?§11 
scores obtained by testing under just one condition • o . represent 
universe scores (Cronbach, 1970, p. 160)." The corpited coefficient 
alpha produced a relationship of .87, evK)ugh to justi^ tlie claim 
of consistency among subjects. Despite the fact that the scale v;as deemed 
reliable enough to v.'axrant preliitdnary research, further estimates of 
relialDility are being corpleted by the researchers erploying step^/ise 
miltiple regression correlation and follo^^/ing further research, multiple 
discriminant analysis. For purposes of preliminaicy study, tihe scale re- 
ported here was deemed reliable enough. 

Tlie fourth step required the assessment of validity of tl?e 
instrument. Aside from clear face validity (i.e. subjects vjere rating the 
stress potjer of events X'jhi.ch had or could befall them.), a measure of 
concurrent validity was made. In correlating a n&.^ measure of ESS v/ith 
an older method of Social Ifeadjustment Rating an estimate of this valid- 
ity would be possible (Eorst, 1966; l^Iunally, 1967). In this case, 122 
subjects' scores on the Holmes & Rahe (1967) Social Readjustment Rating 
Questionnaire vjere correlated with scores on tlie Environmental Stability 

O 
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Scale. The resultant validity cx^efficient \^as .8575, significant at the 
• 001 level • TlTus, concurrent validity was concluded for the instrument. 

Discussion 

By assessment of a reliable set of values which represent the 
amount of readjustment required from an experiencing of various life 
events, an estiiDate of the extent of event press may be made. By use 
of the instrument designed here, a preliminary estimate of ^^vent press — 
^plied to the college pcpulation — may be undertaken- 

As applied to a research setting the ESS may be given to subjects 
with the instructions that they check those events \^ch have occurred to 
them in the last twelve months o For each event the individual checks 
a numeric value may be assigned o These values may sunmed and an estimate 
of the total amount of event press estimated o The higlier an individual's 
score, the greater he is pressed by events in his environment and the more 
he must adapt to tiiemo 



The preliminary vjork on the reliabHity and valiflity of the .^SS 
instrument indicates surprising amounts of consistency among subjects 
on the irt{30rtance of various events, and further resecux:h suggests the 
validity of the measure as a tool to estimate event press among 
college populations o Although further research on the validity of the in- 
strument is underway to determine the limits of the instruments reliability 
and validil^, the present tool seans to be reliable enough to justify 
some initial research using ito ' 

With the theory in inind and the preliirilnary ESS instrument in 
hand, the researchers made an effort to begin preliminary pilot vx)rk in 
testing sane inplications of the theory. The e:;^)eriment reported bela^7 
is a synopsis of that e:q)eriinental atteirpt. 

It must be ertphasized that this research does not prove any 
portion of the theory o It is only pilot exploration with a primary 
attempt to determine tactical considerations for formal experimentation 
to follov7o It is reported here only as a point of information to those 
who may be interested in the esq^erimental research wlm:h has been stimulated 
by the theoryo Part of the reason v*iy this preliminary exploration does 
not acidress itself to many of the basic considerations of the theory lies 
in the fact that such research vms begm before the tenets of the theory 
were articulated in any depth o As a result, the reseaix^h effort v?as 
docaned to impotence before it was corpleted. The researchers take this 
fact as an c±)ject lesson in the rule that (except in the rarest of 
cases) research v*iich is begun without an articulated theory to guide 
it will yield fragmented and unsatisfying results. 

A PRELII'lINARY PILOT BOPIDROTiai OF ONE PREDICTIOJ OF 
STRAIN T0[^2AI© STABILnY THEDRY 

Initially, the research had been planned to test the three 
theoretic propositions dealing mth the effects of event press ^ ^hcMever, 
v;hen pretest results denx>nstrated the inapprcpriateness of a message on 
"tax incentives for stall famility size," and a loi^ press message had 
not been designed, only the effects of a high press message vjere tested. 
Specifically, prepositions nine.f twelve, and thirteen, iiiere acHressed 
in research briefly reported hetre. Since no direct manipulation of 
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. >»ti.^To.jaeiit: was made^ it irlifficult to tell Vs^iethar cx)nsequent press 

vjas valenced highly, iiegatiwlyr or positively. Thus, this preliminary 
pilot research serves nore as a dry run vdth an experimsiital message, 
than it does as proof of any part of the theory. These limitations 
are najor and the researchers do not wish to irdslead any reader into the 
belief tliat the preliminairy pilot research reported here gamers support 
for any portion of the theory o It is reported only as a note of 
interest* Research now undert/ay by tlie researchers v/ill attenpt to over- 
oome tliese defedts and provide more substantive confirmation or rejection 
of hypotheses derived fraii this theory, 

^Jith these ca^reats in mind, the preliminary pilot research 
hypotheses to wliich the research v/as directed may be stated • These 
are based on the assunptioji that consequent press v;as positively valanoed; 

ll-^t llhen presented v/ith a high press, persuasive corrnunication 
subjects e:qperlencing moderate amounts of event press 
vdll deitonstrate significantly greater change of 
their most aoosptabl e position in the direction of the 
coranLmication, than subjects experiencing low or high 
amounts of event press. 

E z I^lien presented with a high press persuasive comiunication;, 
subjects e^^jeriencing moderate amounts of event press, 
vjill demonstrate a significantly greater decrease in 
their 1 at titudes of rejection than sabjects experiencing 
Iw orlh'igh amoants of event press. 

H s VJhen presented v;itli a high press persuasive communication 
subjects e>«periencing moderate amounts of event press 
V7ill demonstrate a significantly greater increase in 
tlieir latitudes of acceptance than su^'iects experiencing 
la/ or high amoiSits of event press. 

H^: T\ihen presented \d.th a high press persuasive comnunication, 
sulojects e:qperiencing moderate amounts of event press 
i-dll demonstrate a significantly greater increase in 
their ^tifaades: of noncotrnatment than suJ^jects es^jeriencing 
la-j or high amoiihts of event press « 

Obviously, these hypcthesES predict that moderate event pressed 
subjects VTill assimilate the persuasive commnication v/hile liigh and low 
event pressed subjects vrill contrast the message. Although the latitude 
predictior>.s serve as indicants of assimilation-contrast loehaviors, 
significant movements cS the most acceptable position also signal 
assimilation or contrast behaviors. 

Finally, although it may seem obvious from tlje preceding hypo- 
theses , it is expected that high and lov; eveiit pressed subjects will not 
differ in their reaction to the high press message. To that extent 
vje hypothesizes 
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Hg: I!hen presented with a high press persuasive ainmaniiication, 
subjects ejqperiencing high cnirmitsof event press, and 
subjects experiencing lo^; amounts of event press, vri.ll 
not differ significantly in changes: 

a. in tlieir nost acceptable ^sifaion ^. 

b. in their latitudes of rejection ^ 

c. in their Jbtit'udes of acceptance , 

do in their 'fctitudei" oF noncontnitniBnt . 

tfethod 

Subjects \fjere sixty students enrolled in the basic speech course 
at the University of Soutliem California, This selection follCT'^rs random 
selection from a larger original sanple (A Ilillion Pvandan Digits , • . , 
1955) f of 122 (before pretest-posttest attrition) . 

The initial phase of the research consisted of the construction 
of pretest bocdclets to lie conpleted by subjects. Introducing the ques- 
tionnaire as part of a "survey to find out how students at USC feel about 
serveral iirportant topics and concepts," subjects were asked to give their 
attitudes tabard several "filler" topics and tlie target topic, "excluding 
freslmien and scphanores from USC," Using the Diab (1967) modification of the 
sarantic differential, subjects evaluated the topic on four, evaluatively 
loaded semantic differential-type scales (good/bad; positive/negative? 
vri.se/foolish; fair/uni;air) v^hich had been factor analyzed (Mie, et.alo, 
1970) ^or the same population in previous research (.Tteinard & Bridges, 
1972). Subjects vjere asked to designate those positions v;hich they found' 
to be most acceptable., acceptable, ^acceptable , and those ViMcii v^re neither 
r.cceptable or unacceptable . Tlie most favorable position \ibs scored 
as seven x^Mle the most unfavorable position was scored as one; the 
maximum possible positive score was 28 ; the maximum negative score was 
four. Latitudes of acceptance, rejection, and noncomnitment v/ere 
measured by a tally of frequencies: the potential range on any one lattitude 
v;as from zero to 24. 

At this point subjects also corrpleted the environmental stability 
scale, previously described. For purposes of latar analysis, data fron 
the environmental stability scale vTas recorded tvdce. First, eadi 
individual \<!as assigned a total score by summing the values of the items 
lie had checked as having occurred to them sometime in their lives. Second, 
scores xjere tallied only for those items \>?hicli the individual checked as 
having occurred to him during the last twelve months. The former vjas 
ncminally labeled "ESS scores," I'^iile tiie latter v;as termed, "previous 
year's ESS score." 

Following the pretest, subjects were divided into four groups. The 
first group, randomly selected (A riillion Randan Digits. . ., 1955) from 
tlie total sanple, formed the control group of fifteen subjects. 3 The 
remaining subjects were divided into thirds based i:pon the ESS scores; 
hi^ event press, (Ss who scored higher than 1000 on the total FSS) ; moderate 
event press (Ss scored from 720 to 999 points on the total ESS) ; 
lav event press (Ss vjho scored less than 720 points on the FSS) A Tlie 
extreme fifteen fron the high and lew groips, togethtir with the middle 
fifteen from the moderate groi:qp served as subjects for the experimental 
groups. Similar procediares v^re folla-^ for cOTstruction of esq^eri- 
mental groups using "last year's ESS scores s" folloi^njig the distribution 
of scores, groaps vjere divided into a high (last year's ESS above 800) , 
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xtxDderate (last year's ESS score from 300 to 799) , and lor; (last year's 
ESS helorj 300) , and tlie extrane fifteen subjects frcm the Iii^ and la^7 
conditions and middle fifteen fron the moderate conditions were selected 
for sanplina« 

The pretest results had demonstrated the topic to be a high press 
message topic. The mean of all pretest scores rewaled most acceptable 
positons to be 6.783, and lattitudes of rejection (presumed by many to 
be tlie most reliable single indicant of involvement, Sereno, et. al. , 
1972; Scott, 1973) of 15.683, V7hich may be rounded to sixteen, the 
recognized criterion of extreme ego involvement (Sereno & Itortensen, 
1969; Tfortensen & Sereno, 1970). Since the topic appeared to be one on 
\vhiich subjects v.^ere comdted and involved, any challenge to this position 
\\Ould, of necessity, be a' high press message, challenging a large number 
of salient relationsliipso A message was designed advocating exclusion of 
freshmen and sophonores from VBC^ The message vTas a report fron a 
(fictitious) chairman of the (fictitious) IMdergraduate Instruction Panel 
of the Blue Ribbon Task PVDrce on the USC "Miew Directions for the Urban 
University of the '70's comdttee. Tliis fictitious source vjas rated as 
Mghly credible by students in a previously mentioned pilot session.^ 
The message reported a reoaratiendation that only upper division students 
be admitted to the University, "except for students receiving scholar- 
ships for outstanding academic or athletic excellence," and folloved 
witli a rationale for the move. To make the recarmendation seem all the 
more realistic, the report \'ms addressed to Department cliairman and 
deans, was printed on official looJdLng USC ffemo stationary, and included 
brief instructions for obtai.ning the ocanplete report frcsn v^hich the metro 
was abstractc a. (See i^endix III) 

Two weeks after the pretest administration, subjects in the 
experimental condition were induced to read the experiBiental message 
and a page of instiructions for using the scales also a corqplete 
attitude scales (identical to tlie previous scales.) ^Subjects \^re told 
that their opinions were required to complete the second phase of the survey 
of student opinions. Follovdng ccnpletion of the attitude scales, on tlie 
target filler topics, subjects \iem asked to use a space provided in the 
questionnaire to give the reasons vAiy they felt the way they did about the 
target topic o . This served as a check on the believability of the message 
stimulus. Of those sairpled (to the surprise of the researchers) not one 
person suggested that the message or the committee was fictitious. 
Ifeny made insulting remarlcs about the University wliile others ej^ressed 
resignation to a vADeful fate, but none indicated that they suspected 
that the message v;cis for experimental purposes only. 

Subjects in the control groi:ps corpleted the posttest attitude 
scales without first reading the e^qxarimental message or v/riting 
out their reactions to it. Pretest scores were subtracted from posttest 
scores and the changed scores v^ere analyzed statistically. 

Analysis of Data 

In order to test the reeearch hypotheses mentioned, one way an- 
alyses of varieaice was confuted for each of the attitude dimensions vathin 
the experimaital group ^ and the control group. Pollov/ing a significant 
P, eta squared (n^) was cotputed (Glass & Stanley, 1970, pp. 150-151) 
to determine the pr(^x>sition of variance accounted for by a kno^/ledge of 
the variation of the indqpendent variable. 
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Following a significant F between groups, Tukey's HSD (Kirk, 
1968, pp. 88-90) Wcis employed to determine the locus of differences. 
Comparison of experimental groups with the control group was accom- 
plished by use of Dunnett's test (Kirk, 1968, pp. 94-95). Alpha 
was set at .05 for all statistical tests. 

Results 

Table I reports the pre- and posttest means and ANOVA for the 
most acceptable position changes by experimental groups. The data 
tended to support the first hypothesis that moderate event pressed 
subjects will change their most acceptable position more than the 
high and low pressed groups, and that these groups were not signifi- 
cantly different from one another. This finding must be tempered by 
the fact that Dunn'=*tt*s comparison with the control group change 
scores (see Table II) revealed that only the high press condition 
differed significantly from the control group condition. All meazis, 
however, were in the predicted directiono 

Results testing differences on the latitude of rejection are 
reported on Table III. Despite movement in the hypothesized direc-- 
tion, no significant differences were observed. Thus, hypothesis 
two was not confirmed. Comparison of experimental groups with the 
control group revealed that only low event press subjects differed 
significantly from control group subjects (see Table IV) . 

Findings regarding differences in the latJ^cude of acceptance 
are siammarized on Table V, Again, despite movement in the predicted 
direction, no significant differences were found among experimental 
groups. Comparison of experimental groups with the control group 
revealed that only low event press subjects differed significantly 
from control group subjects (see Table VI) , Hypothesis three could 
not be confirmed. 

Results related to differences in the latitude of noncommitment 
are found on Table VII. Once more, the research hypothesis could 
not be confirmed since no significant differences were found. Com- 
parison with the control group (see Table VIII) revealed that only 
the high event press subjects differed significantly from the control 
group due to an otherwise insignificant reduction in their lattitudes 
of noncommitment. 

Prom all the research reported there was support for hypothesis 
five, since no significant differences between high and low event 
pressed subjects on the most acceptable position dimension and 
ANOVAs produced insignificant F's on the latitudes. 

Analysis of results dealing with "last year's ESS score" pro- 
duced no significant ANOVAs. VJith such unusual results, it is 
difficult to report such findings as confirmatory even of hypothesis 
five (see Tables IX-XVI) . With the lack of any significant differ- 
ences on any dimension, the researchers are investigating the 
liklihood that the entire design was contaminated with other 
factors. With additional pilot study, improvments in methods 
employed, and subsequent subject interviews, it is expected that 
alternate causes of this unusual behavior will become manifested 
more clearly, and a better understanding of the impact of environ- 
mental press ultimately will be gained. 

ERIC 
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DiscTission 

Altliough it may v;ell fce granted that changes in the irost 
acceptable position sexve as the best indicator of assimilation 
Ijehavior, the uncontrolled variance of consequent press, and the 
quixotic beliavior obseirved \7hen conparisons ^vere dram beta'^een control 
emd experimental groups p can hairdly provide unequivocal support for 
any of the h^^tlieses. It seonns^ however, that the use of the niessage 
on escclusion of freslmen and sojtonores from the university may a 
useful operationalization of a high press messageo The problem 
inwlved in putting together catparable moderate and Ici-; press messages 
is a difficult task \^hich the researchers are now investigating » 

Scane support for the first hypothesis could be gleaned from 
this research, but only to suE^)ort the conclusion that the hypothesis 
should fce retained for the formal study to follov;^ Additional support 
for the last hypothesis may be found here, but such support only serves 
to support the intuitive prediction that subjects viho are at either 
extreme of event press \dLll probably not respond favoralr^ly to a high 
press message? a hypotliesis vAiich awaits suppoirt from invent j.gation 

beyond this preliminary pilot inquiry^ 

In short, this research, although somewhat suj^rtive of eructa- 
tions derived from the theory, neither proves nor disproves any portion 
of the tlieory. It merely serves as a guide to the researchers in problems 
to be overcome before the formal research on the theory may be begun. 
Hie next stage in our program of research on this tlieory involves pilot 
testing otiier topics and methods to manipulate consequent and message 
press o Following that, substantive research on this theory vail be 
initiated « 

This paper has atteitpted to sketch the constructs, foci, predic- 
tions, and explanatory shell of Strain Ttr\^ard Stability Theory « Follonrdng 
on tiie footsteps of the statement of the theory, the developrent of an 
instrument to estircate the extent of event press v/as briefly noted • 
Finally, as a matter of interest, not proof, tlie researchers reported 
on a preliminary pilot erqperiment iiMch made use of the environmental 
stability scale « 
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An eaqperimental message on "tax incentives for small family size" proved 
to be. an Tinacceptable message when control group results revealed that sul^jects 
in the sample were extremely favorably disposed toward that topic from the 
outset of the research. Since seven-point semantic differential-type scales 
were used, there was little room left for sub^iacts to change to even more favorable 
attitudes toward the' topic, 

2 

VhhlhihJL orthogonal rotation produced one evaluative factor with item loadings 
all above .80. Eigenvalue was set at one, 

3 

•'V/hen conditions were broken down according to high, moderate, and low 
^'total ESS score," and high, moderate, and low "last year's ESS score, no 
significant (alpha: ,05) F ratios were found, despite the fact that the analyses 
deliberately increased the probability of a Type I error, since those groups 
with larger n"s also tended to possess smaller variances than groups with larger 
n*s. The single exception to this pattern was lattitude of noncommitment data 
for groups broken-down by "last year's ESS score," This pattern of relationship 
(the largest sample group also possessing the largest variance) reduces the 
probability of commiting a Type I error below alpha. In this circumstance, 
however, even setting alpha as high as .25| the J ratio did not approach signifi- 
cance. The rules for such ficisions regarding interpretation of ANOVAs with 
unequal n's and variances, were made according to the rules provided by Glass 
and Stanley (1970, p. 372). The overall effect of the procedures followed was 
to maximize the potential of finding significant differences smong the levels 
comprising the control groups. The fact that even such extensive measures could 
not produce significant differences provided support for combining the subgroups 
into single control groups of fifteen subjects. 

4 

In computer data decks, total ESS scores were rounded to two places. 
This resulted in the equivalent of dividing each ESS item mean by ten. 

•^Pretest mean scores across all subjects for the lat.itude of acceptance 
was 6.7. Prettest means across all subjects for the lat .tude of noncommitment 
was 4,665, 

^sing McCroskey'a scales (I966) any chairman of a special task force was 
considered highly credible. Character; 29,346 (within the absolute limits of 
scale interval five on a seven-point scale); Authoritativeness: 33.706 
(within the absolute limits of scale interval six on a seven-point scale). 
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TABLr I 



Analysis of Experimental Groups' MA Changes 
v;ith ^'Total HSS»\ As a Base 



"DSS POST- PRE- CHANGH t TWO- 
GROUP Tr^ST TEST TAILED 

P 


ANOVA 


LOiV 7.6 6,07 1.53 1.08 .30 
HOD 12.8 6.53 6.27 3.04 ,01 
i.[TGII 7.6 8.47 -.87 .45 .66 


ijUUKU^I/ 0. , I , no IP Jr 


Between 2 197.62 3.94 .05 
V/ithin 42 50.2 


TUIOY TUGT 
Eolation of Tleans difference P 


■"^TA Sr:UArJ'^D= .1 58 


MOD > Lo;: 4 . 74 .05 
M01j>riIGII 7.14 .05 
LOy>niCrH 2.4 n.s. 
Critical Value: 3.63 



tabl:; 

Analysis of Control 
v/ith "Total 



II 

Grroup MA ChangeG 
DSS'* as a Base 



P03T- 
TK3T 


J. J.L,l'' — 

Tr^ST 


CHANGE t 


Tiro- 

TAIT,T1D 
P 


AWOVA 


V7ITII 


EXPDRIMT^NTAL GROUPS 


? .87 


6,07 


3.8 1,19 


.25 


G0URC7. 


d.f , 


MS P P 










Between 
17ithin 


3 
56 


123.69 1 .23 n.s, 
100.37 







DUimCTT TPST 



R elation of Ileans ."Difference r_ 

Control > Lovf 2.27 n.s. 
Mod > Control 2,47 n.s. 
Control> High 4.67 .05 
CRITICAL VALU:^: 3.39 . 
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TABL"' III 



Analysis of 'iicpcrimental Groups" .ijattitude 
of -uojection Changes v;ith 
"Total as a Base 



G-ROUP IVIST '---^■"'^■^ i TAIIODj ANOVA 



P 



iiO" 12.27 14.6 -2.33 1.12 .20 
rio:; 10.27 16 -5.73 2.02 .06 
iiiCr:r 16.4 15.27 1.13 .75 .47 


Source cl.f. TIO ? T 


Betvcen 2 176.82 2.4 n.. 
1/ithin 42 73.71 






TUIGTlY T:^3T 
ilolation of Ileans IHffcrenco P 


T2TA SQUAPJTiD: .103 


: .J Uod. 3.4 n.s. 
!;;j.g;h'>Iiod 6.86 .05 

riieh > Low 3 .46 

Critical Value: 4,4 



TAIIxrj IV 

Analysis of Control Group La,t-f itude 
of Reoection Changes v/ith 
"Total 7^33" As a Base 



POUT-- 


cimmr. 


t 


T'.'O" 
TAIT"iD 


AITOVA 


'.riT'I 


•.r:p :?Liffii?'TTAL groups 


1 5.G 


.16.87 -.107 


.31 


.76 


SCITRC3 


d.f. 


MS P P 










13'?'i'/.73Gn 


3 


123.7 1.23 n.s. 










..'ithin 


56 


100.37 



Rolo.tion of Means Difference F 

Control* IioiJ 1.26 n.s. 

Hod > Control 4.66 .05 

11:-- nil Control 2.2 n.s. 

^ Critical Valuo: . 9 

— — 



HA3JZ.) V 



Analysis of "J2:pcrimental Groups* Latfitudc 
of Ac c optanc o Ohan^'os 
vrith ^'Total TiHS'' As a Base 


G'ROur t:j3t tii-gt 5. tail::d 

•p 


AITOVA 


Low 7.6 8.73 --1.13 -07 -40 
riod 7.4 6.0 .6 .41 .69 
IJicl^ 5.3 4.0 .53 '.49 -64 


Source d.f- MS P T 
Botv/een 2 14-47 .50 n.s. 
IJithin 42 28,90 


delation ox Means Difference ? 




Ilod > Lex/ 1 .73 n.s. 
Mod > IliGli .07 n.s. ' 
ll±Gh >ZiO\T 1 .66 r n.s. 

Critical Value: 2.56 


:.]a?A squaPlDD: .03 



TA3i:] VI 

Analysis of Control G-roups' Tiat*ti"budG 

of Anco]r!;ancG ChangoE 
vj.ith "Total TiGS" As a Base 



POiJT- 


^pir^^ CIIAITG?! 


t 


'.;-:J0- ^ 
TAIT";.!) 


ATTOVA 


UITII TjrprjniTCNTAL GnOUPS 




6.47 .06 


.61 


.53 


?■ -re c 


d.f. MS T P 












3 12.46 .47 n.s. 
56 26.3 



nej .r xtion of Means Dif f eroiace r_ 

Control;>Lou 2 .05 

Contx'*ol> Hod , .27 n.c. 

Control > IligJi .34 n*s< 



O Critical Value: 1 .99 



TAJBJr; VII 



Analysis of iJxporimental Groups * Iiat;^itucle 
of Noncommitmcnt OhanQos 



-;rjS. POST- PPJ^- rrr.nr- + ' 

-p 1 


As a Baec 

ANOVA 


J,ou 7.27 3.6 3.67 2.04 .06 
Ilof. C.53 ■ 4.6 3.93 1 .59" .13 
IliGh 5.27 6.93 -1.66 1.52 .15 


Source d.f. IIS P P 


Po+\.reen 2 149.69 2.34 n.s. 
■-Lthin 42 52.66 






ndation of Ilcsans Di-ffcronca P 

i'Tocl. > Low 1.4 n.s. 
IIod>nieh 1.66 .05 
Lot; > U±(sh 3 . 94 . 05 

Critical Value: 3.72 


ETA 3QU.\RI1I1: .12 



TABi:^ VIII 

Ano^lysis of Control Groups' Lat'tituO.c 
of ITor " -. J'': j.tncr'.t Ciianea 
wi.th ''i^o-Lal HUG" As a Base 



I'OST- 


J. J. X..' J 

TJIST 


CnAilGll t 


T\70- 
TALLIED 


AITOVA 


Mini : 


::ip:3P.ii^riWTAL 


&R0UP3 


5.0 


3.53 


2.27 1.3 


.22 


Source 


CL , JL . 


ns 7? 












Between 
L'ithin 


3 
56 


100.11 1. 
50.9 


97 n.s 



Pwolation of ri eaiis Dif f eronco r_ 

Loir Control 1 .4 n.s. 

Hod > Control 1 .66 n.s. 

Cont'roa. > '±:±rrh 5.94 . 05 



CriticD-1 Va^luG! 2.77 



TABLE IX 

Analysis of Experimental Groups • MA Changes 
with "Last Year As a Base 



RSS POST- PRE- r..r.^rr.^ ^ TV/Q- 

GROUP TESO? TEST ^"^^^^ i TAILED 

F 


ANOVA 


Low 6.55 5.55 1 .86 ./10 
Mod 11. 4 5.2 6.2 5.44 .004 
High 8.2 5.07 3.1 5 1 .59 .19 


SOURCE d.f. MS P P 


'.l'-. owe en 2 1 02 . 5 2 . 1 2 n.s. 

•../thin , 42 43.29 


TUICEY TEST 
Relation of Means Difference P 


■ - , 

ETA SQUARED: .09 


Mori > Low 5.2 .05 
Mod High 5.07 n.s. 
TIigh> Low 2.15 n.-s . 

; • Critical Value: 3.56 



TABL"^ X 

Analysis of Con'- :-cl Group MA Changes 
with "Last " . :^r3'^ As a Base 



POST- 
TEST 


PRE- 
TEST 




TV/0- 
- TAILED 
P 


ANOVA 


v;iTH EZPERIMT^NTAL GROUPS 


9.87 


6.4 


5.47 


1.07 .5 


SOURCE 


d.f. MS P P 










Detween 
V/ithin 


5 68.55 .9 n.s. 
56 75.64 



DUNNETT T33ST 

Relation of Means Difference P 

Control > Low 2.47 n.s., 

Mod > Control 2.75 n.s. 

Control > High .54 n.s. 



Critical Value; 5.59 



TABLTl XI 



Ans-lycis of I!:cperimental Groups' Lattitude 
of Rejection Changes 
with "Last Year ".^SS" As a Base 



r.SS rofJT- PRll- r^r.T^rv + 
GROUr Tr.ST Ti^ST ' ' - TAILiHD 

P 


ANOVA 


Lov; 13.4 14.2 -.8 .35 .73 
Mod 14.33 14.47 -.14 .06 .96 
IIi,?h 18.2 19.27 -1.07 .85 .41 


SOURCE d.f. MS F P 


Between 2 3.47 .06 n.s. 
Within 42 62.93 


TUIffiY TUST 
Relation of MeanF> Difference P 


ETA SQUARED: .003 


riod > Low . 66 
riod > Hieh . 93 
Lovr^IIigh .27 

Critical Value: 4.07 



TABLE r.II 
Analysis of Con !--. Group Lattitude 







v/ith 


of Rc.-'- • . 
"Lae.-.. 


■jfj.j" As a 


Baoe 






I'OST- 
TEST 


tS; ^^-^^^^ 


t 


T.IQ" ' 
TAILED 

S 1 


ANOVA 

1 


WITH 


EXPERir-lENTAL GROUP 


15.13 


16.07 .94 


.27 


.79 


! SOURCE 


d.f. 


MS F P 










Between 
i Within 


3 
56 


2.58 .03 n.s. 
92.29 





DTOTTTiTT TEST 



Relation of Means Difference P 

Lev; ^ Control .13 n.s. 

Uod. > Control .8 n.s» 

Control^ High .14 n.s. 

Critical Value: 4.31 



ta3l:; }:iii 



Analysis of !^::cperimental Groups* Lat^itude 
of Acceptance Changes 
with "Last Year TDSS" As a Base 


GHOUP Ti:ST T-^ST ^^-^'^^ i TAIML 

P 


AlIOVA 


Lov; 7.6 0.33 -.73 .55 .59 
Mod 5.6 5.73 -.13 .14 .89 
Hish 4.67 4.27 .4 .43 .68 


SOURCH d.f. MS I? P 


Betv/een 2 4.02 ,27 n.B. 
Within 42 17.77 


Relation of IIoiixiiB Difference P 


:1TA SqUAPvJlD: .013 


IiocT > Lovf ,6 n, B . 
■ ■ T-fh ). Mod ,53 n.B . 
JlxQh > Jio\r .1.13 n , s , 

■ Critical Value: 2.16 



Analysis of ^- . ■ :- :!L -roup Lat^itude 
of i . :; : Changes 

with "Last ';'o^r 1133" As a Base 



POST- 
TTJST 




t 


TAILI5I) 
P 


ANOVA 


WITH 


EXPI]RIMENTAL GROUPS 


7.73 


7 .73 


.52 


.61 


S0URC3 


d.f 


MS i? P 










Between 
Within 


3 
56 


6.18 .3 n.B. 
20 . 03 



DUN^^1TT TCST 

Helation of Means .Difference P 

Control^ Low 1 .46 n.s. 

Control > riod .06 n,s. 

Control > high 1.13 n.s. 



Critical Value: 1 .70 



TKBir. XV 



Analysic of "'■Experimental Groups' lattitudo 
of IToncommitment Changes 
V7ith ^'Last Year 'loS" As a 3ase 



rosT- rr:-:~ cduo- 
G-Rour t::J3t t::!St J- taikjd 

J. 


ANOVA 


Low 6.13 4.4 1.73 .74 .47 
Mod 7.07 7.07 0.0 .0 1.0 
IliGh 4.13 3.4 .73 .64 .53 


souRcri d.f. MS p r 


Betv/een 2 1 1 .36 .17 n.s . 
1/ithin 42 67.1 9 


P.cla-tion of Means Difference P 


■ 

7JTA SQUAPJID: . OOG 


— . — . — ' — — — — 

Low J. Uoc\ 1 .73 n.s. 
:i±a^:L^ riod .73 n.s. 

7jOu y ITiel'i 1.0 n.s .; 
Critical Value: 4.2 



/malyGis of C*^- • --.-oup Lat^itudc 
of Norv . Changes 
vjith "Las.. ■■• ;", ^ ' As a Base 



r03T- 



PK";- 

TIIST 



crr/iNGH 



Tl/O- 
TAILr.D 



ANOVA ;,'1TI-I EXPr.RIMlDNTAL GROUPS 



6,07 3.i 



2.27 1.30 



.21 5 



SOURCU 



d.f. 



MG 



Betireen 
i'ithin 



3 
56 



15.39 
61 .8 



P 



25 



n. G , 



ERIC 



DUlTI'r:iTT TliST 



delation of Ileans 



jxlicrence 



T5 



Control > Lou 
Control > Mod 
Control, > High 



.54 
2.27 
1 .54 



n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s, 



Critical Value: 3.06 



APPENDIX I 

LIFE CHANGE SCALE INSTRUCTIONS 



PURPOSE: .We need your help in constructing a measure to indicate 
how different '*life events,** such as getting married and graduating 
from high school, differ in their ability to change people *s 
lives, regardless of the desirability of the events. On the 
following pages you will find a list of typical life experiences. 
Opposite each you will find space for you to assign a number 
indicating the significance of the event in regard to the intensity 
and amount of adjustment required in one's life in order to 
adapt to such an experience. We want you to base your judgments 
on how you feel about your own life experiences and your 
judgments about what such e^rents mean to others in your age 
group . 

CONCEPTUAL FOCUS: We want you to provide a number indicating 
the relative "change power" or amount of adjustment required 
as a result of each and every event on the following pages, 
whether or not you have had personal experience with the event. 

DO NOT OMIT ANY EVENT, 

METHOD: On the following pages you will see events presented as 
follows: 

last 
twelve 

value to me months 

Graduated from high school 50 ' 

Death of a parent 200 

In reporting your judgments keep the following guidelines in 
mind: 

(1) Assume that graduating from high school causes you to 
make an average of 50 units of adjustment in your daily 
activities, beliefs, and social relationships . 

(2) Assume that the death of a parent causes you to make 
adjustments to your environment equal to an average 
value of 200 units. 

(3) With these events as a starting point, assess all remain- 
ing events proportionately larger, smaller, or the' same, 
depending on how intense and protracted the readjustments 
would be. 

(4) In the column marked 'Values** write in the numerical 
value you have assigned to each event. 

(5) If the event happened to you, place a check-mark in the 
column marked **to me/* 

(6) If the event happened to you in the last twelve months, 
place a check-mark in the column marked ^'last twelve 
months . ** 

ALL RESPONSES WILL BE HELD STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL AND USED FOR 
STATISTICAL PURPOSES ONLY. 



EKYIROM.ija^TiiL STAilLITY SCALE 

Mean Last Twelve 



Item 


Value 


S.E. 


Months 


jjea.bii 01 a. pareno 






POO 


Marriage 


1 nil 
1 (Hr 




1 nil 


Divorce 


15:? 


Ll on 


Id:? 


Marital separation from mate 


iW 


4. J9 




Divorce of parents 


156 


3.0:? 




Death of a close friend 


150 


3.69 


1:?0 


Pregnancy- 


1^9 




IM'9 


Girlfriend suspected she was pregnant (male only) 


i4o 


5.26 


i4o 


Death of close family member other than parent 


139 


3.77 


139 


Abortion 


139 


4. 


139 


Suspected you were pregnant (female only) 


138 


6.89 


138 


Drafted 


13^ 


4.25 


13^ 


Major personal injury or illness 


128 


3.85 


128 


Major change in financial status (much better or v/orse)123 


3.97 


123 


Contracting a social disease (syphilis ,gonorrhGa,orabs) 11^ 


3.96 


11^ 


Use of a powerful hallucinogenic drug 


110 


4.65 


110 


Major changes in the health or behavior of a family 




3.64 




member 


107 


107 


Pre-marital sexual experience 


107 


3-88 


107 


Failed a course 


105 


306 


105 


Sex\xal difficulties 


105 


3.7^ 


105 


Fired from work 


99 


3.79 


99 


Major change in religious belief (chansing theologic 




^ •jy 




beliefs and practices) 


99 


7 7 


-Beginning college 


98 




q8 


Changing to a different line of work 


95 




yj 


Outstanding personal achievement 


95 


J •J ( 


y^ 


Traveled abroad 


9^ 




oh 


Volunteered for military service 


93 


3 76 


7-^ 


Major change in social activities^^v ■•■ .:* v;:, . rlating) 


87 


J • J J 


87 


iieen hospitalized 




^ no 




Taking out a major loan{ education, auto, personal) 






84 


Major argument with parer^ts 


84 


J •DO 




Major argument with girlfriend or boyfriend 


83 


J •DO 


0^ 


Been robbed 


81 


^ h7 


81 


Detention in jail or other institution 


81 


li ^ A 

*+ , J.O 


ou 


Worked in an unsuccessful political campaign 


80 


00 


80 


Changing major 


77 


J • OHr 


77 


Purchased a new or different car 


74 


J.J 




Major change in usual type or amount of recreation 


73 


J •Or 


r J 


Loss of a pet 


73 




r J 


Experienced a major natural disaster(earthquake, flood) 70 


0 nil 

J .9^ 




Major change in working hours or conditions 


69 


3.06 


69 


Smoking marijuana for the first time 


68 


3.71 


68 


Revision of personal habits(dress .manners .associations) 66 


3.17 


66 


Hitchhiked a large distance 


64 


3.16 


64 


Major changes in the number of family get-togethers 


63 


3.09 


63 


Major changes in eating habits (different hours or amounts) 


61 2.94 


• 61 


Participated in a social protest 


60 


2.69 


60 


O Worked in a successful political campaign 


58 




58 


^[^CGraduated from high school 


50 




50 


™™=™fJiinor violations of the law( traffic tickets, jay- 


44 


2.6 


44 


v;alking, disturbing the peace, etc.) 



fife 

APPENDIX III 

U N I V 1<: R SIT \' ( ) I- S u 'I* n k r n c a L I K O R N I A 

Campus Memo 

'lO' Department Chairmen and Deans I^atv.: por immediate release 

I'rom: ^-j^.^ A.J. Trent, Chairman, m.ujkct: ^^sk Force Recommendations 

Blue- Ribbon Task Force 



Twelve of the fifteen members on the Undergraduate Instruction Panel of the 
Blue- Ribbon Task Force on the USC New Directions for the Urban University in the 
' 70s committee endorsed the general conclusion reported below. Our purpose here 
.IS to inform you of the primary recommendation and the rationale behind it. Actual 
implementation of such a policy, of course, is a task for the full Academic Senate 
and University Trustees. The complete report is available in Dr. Trent's office. 

Recommendation 

ADMISSION TO USC SHOULD BE RESTRICTED TO PERSONS HOLDING AN ASSOCIATE OF ARTS 
DEGREE OR ITS EQUIVALENT FROM AN ACCREDITED COMMUNITY COLLEGE OR UNDERGRADUATE 
INSTITUTION. EXCEPTIONS SHOULD NOT BE MADE EXCEPT FOR STUDENTS RECEIVING SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR OUTSTANDING ACADEMIC OR ATHLETIC EXCELLENCE. 



ERIC 



Rationale 

Experience at other institutions such as Governor's State University in Illinois, 
demonstrates that urban universities focused upon upper division and graduate- level 
instruction accrue several concrete advantages; 

1. Administrative costs tend to decrease as a result of a more stable student 
population's reduced demand for add-drop, change of major,. grade review 
procedures, and disciplinary staff. 

2. Since other undergraduate institutions would provide the filtering process 
of determining which students are suited to academic life, there would be 
a marked decrease in the rate of attrition (which now stands at forty- five 
percent at USC) . 

3. A smaller and academically more mature undergraduate population would 
promote a closer student- teacher relationship in proseminar- type classes 

and, therefore, enhance the intellectual growth of both students and instructors. 
Prestige comes to a university as a result of the research and publishing efforts of 
its faculty. The freshman- sophomore population not only strains the time and intellectual 
resources of the faculty, but also demands survey courses which are not amenable to 
productive s tudent- ins tructor interactions. This results in a two-way drain on the 
Uni vers ity ' s teaching capabilities. 

1. At present, graduate students are supported with teaching ass is tantship 
positions (awarded on the basis of need and research potential, not necessarily 
teaching ability) which are funded directly by the University. Removing the 
necessity for teaching assistantships by adopting the recommendation would 
allow needy graduate students to serve as research assistants. This would 
result in the bulk of their stipends being paid by business and government 
research grant revenues, instead of University resources. 

2. Freeing the senior faculty from the demands of lower division instruction 
would result in an increased capability for faculty and graduate student 
personnel to generate and se,ek new governmental and business research grants 
for major projects. 

The adoption of this recommendation would serve the interests of the student: 

1. Adoption would save the average 'student approximately $3,000 annually in tuition 
and housing expenses. 

2. It would improve the quality of instruction for most students. At present, the 
quality and consistency of instruction provided by teaching assis'tants is often 
uncertain. Many teaching assistants are inexperienced teachers and occasionally 
teach outside their major areas of concentration. With the need for teaching 
assistants removed, students would be assured of education provided by instructors 
competent and trained to teach in their areas of expertise. 

2. In the past decade the role of the university and community college has changed in 
function, each becoming more specialized. Two-year institutions are particularly 
well qualified to provide optimal educational programs for freshmen and 
sophomores. Such institutions have counselling and instructional staff devoted 
to maximizing the intellectual capabilities of lower division college students. 
On the other hand, the university has the primary role of providing advahced 
educational opportunities which cannot be .obtained elsewhere. The Task Force" 
feels that USC should not attempt Lo step outside its specialty and compete 
with community college education of lower division students. 



